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WEEK. 


T is our devout wish that the holidays may be found to 
have yielded some of that “ good will among men ” 
which is peculiarly associated with Christmas. Lately, 
zood will has been sadly to seek. Not for many years 
as there been so much recrimination among the parties 
that is purely wanton or unnecessary. Hotly to attack 
a statesman or a party when a great principle can be 
it is quite 
another to indulge in personal bitterness and partisanship 
when the greatest national need of the moment is thereby 
obscured or forgotten. Protection is dead; Mr. Baldwin 
has lost his majority over all other parties ; a complicated 
and contorted controversy about the right of Dissolution 
isupon us; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald protests, in advance 
of the facts and without any due warrant, that Labour 
is not receiving fair play; he calls the democratic idea 
of government by a majority—the majority against 
Socialism—an ‘ Mr. Asquith, with an 
acidity that is unusual in his speeches, has “ got back ” 
upon the Unionist Party for saying—though personally 
we did not know that they had said it—that he was 
“senile,” “ played out,” and “ on the shelf ”—and yet 
the only thing that matters is that the unemployed are 
still unemployed. 


served or saved only in that way is one thing ; 


‘unholy alliance.” 


* 7 * * 


Mr. Baldwin alone among the party leaders seems to be 
without bitterness, though his great disappointment might 





have provoked it. The first of our hopes for the New Year 
is that the conflicting parties may be recalled to a sense 
of proportion and an appreciation of the reafities. Let 
us get on with the solution of unemployment. There is 
irony in the reflection that at the very m 
Baldwin was telling the country that the only cure was 

ti The Times 
mn and steel, hardware 


cotton, 


oment when Mr. 


l » recovery. 
of last Saturday showed that in ire 
and cutlery, engineering and shipbuilding, coal, 
pottery, wool, hosiery and in the chemical trades the 
The fi un- 
employment on the live registers tell th The 
number of unemployed was reduced by 43,000 in a single 
We desire, however, not to dwell upon the irony 
of the past, but to make our serious appeal for the 


eures Oi 


outlook was considerably brighter. 


same tale. 


week. 
‘uture. 
There are many ways besides Protection of setting the 
unemployed to work, and some of them are uncentroversial. 
Is it too much to hope that when Parliament meets it 
will remember that, though Constitutional questions and 
party tactics may be exceedingly piquant and exciting, 
the unemployed are still unemployed ? 
* a * * 

The British delegates have been chosen for the two 
important Committees which are to serve under the 
Reparation Commission. They are Sir Robert Kin- 
dersley, Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr. McKenna. Sir Robert 


Kindersley and Sir Josiah Stamp will serve en the Com- 
mittee for considering means for balancing the German 
Budget and stabilizing the German currency. Mr. 


McKenna will serve on the Committee which is to con- 
sider the question of exported German capital. It may 
be remembered that Mr. MeKenna 
formed the estimate that the total amount ct 
capital outside Germany was about £200,C00,000. We 
wrote last week of belief that Committees, 
with American help, might after all put 
new aspect upon the whole reparation tangle. 
oe * * * 


some months ago 


German 
our thes 
an entirely 


Mr. McKenna, as an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and as Chairman of the Midland Bank, is a conspicuously 
good choice. We could not better 
brain to deal with the question of exported German 
capital. The only doubt was whether Mr. Mekenna 
could find the time; but he has evidently 
made it a point of duty not to refuse. As for the 
British representatives on the other Committee, Sir 
Robert Kindersley is an accomplished business admini- 


have hoped lor a 


necessary 


strator, and his work in connexion with saving during 
Sir Josiah Stamp hes 
had wide experience in practical economics. He is now 
Secretary of the Nobel Industries, Ltd., and was formerly 
Assistant-Secretary of the Poard of Inland Revenue. 


statistician economist is famous. 


the War is gratefully remembered. 


His work as a and 
Our readers will remember the learned articles by him 
on the Capital Levy which we published on November 24th 
and December Ist. It is hoped that the American 
unofficial delegates will be General Charles 
Mr. Young. General Dawes is ct with a sort of 
daemonie energy, and we are extremely glad to know 
that he is to be invited to be Chairman of the 
Committce for examining the means of balancing the 
German Budget. 


Jawes and 


++ } 
edited 
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It is important that the investigations should be 
conducted with all the speed that is compatible with 
thoroughness. The havoc that has been wrought in 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland is now revealed to the 
light of day. The cessation of passive resistance and the 
compliance of the Ruhr industrialists have done little 
or nothing as yet to restore normal life. The recon- 
struction of the railways alone will be a tremendous 
And who is in control? France wants to be but 
Berlin dares to claim control but is 
unable to exert it. Yet Berlin must hold the purse- 
strings if ever Germany is to pay reparations, It will 
be seen at a glance that if the Committees are to be of 
any use they must go into the whole problem in spite 
of M. Poincaré. 


job. 


dares not say so. 


* * * *” 


Meanwhile a good deal turns upon the personal attitude 
of M. Poincaré, who last week seemed to be in a wholesome 
state of alarm, but who now seems to be a little alarmed 
at being alarmed. Last Sunday he said for about the 
thousandth time that, though he was ready to examine 
all the methods of reparation settlement, the Ruhr 
would not be evacuated until payment had been made. 


On Thursday, December 20th, his Government received. 


a check in the Chamber, but as he ultimately succeeded 
in riding the storm, it is improbable that the incident 
will greatly influence his policy. The debate was on 
the cost of living, which is naturally a thorny subject, 
as the france has fallen to a lower point than ever before 
—about 85 franes to the pound. Prices are rising faster 
than wages. During the debate a demand was pressed 
for special bonuses for various classes of Civil Servants, 
and this was resisted by the Government. The Socialists 
who attacked the Government certainly had a good 
brief, as they pointed out that while many public servants 
were hard put to it to live, the Government was lending 
huge sums, for the manufacture of war materials, to 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
* * * * 

In the division on the bonus question the Government 
was defeated by the large majority of 131. M. Pomearé 
did not treat the vote as a refusal of confidence, but it 
is none the less a sign, for it is notorious that M. Poincaré 
in his absorption in the Ruhr and the Rhineland has 
neglected domestic affairs. Last Saturday the Govern- 
ment gained substantial majorities, after it had promised 


a general revision of Civil Service salaries before the 
| Trust and the Union Southern Pacific Railway when he 


end of 1924 and certain immediate allowances to officials 
with families and to those who live in the most highly- 
rented districts. 

* * * “ 

The assassinations and abductions which have occurred 
during the last year on the North-West Frontier of 
India have led to representations from the Indian 
Government to the Amir requesting his assistance in 
the capture and punishment of the gangs of raiders who 
are known to be responsible for the recent crimes. Hitherto 
the assassins have always escaped across the border, 
and there, it is alleged, have felt themselves safe from 
punishment. The Amir is now, it is believed, taking 
measures for their capture, so that we may hope that the 
incident will soon be closed. Hence it seems rather un- 
fortunate that M. Chicherin, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
should have taken this occasion to talk to the correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian as if war was imminent 
between India and Afghanistan, and the whole affair was 
another of “* Curzon’s plots ” against Russia. 

* * * * 

This illustrates the suspicious irritability of the Russian 
Government and the difficulty of dealing with it. The 
is closer contact with the rest of the 


cure, 


of course, 





| 


| 





world. Fortunately this is coming. Trade with Russia 
steadily increases. After the great grain deal of last 
month has come the shipping agreement which has been 
signed between the Russian Government and important 
British, Canadian and Dutch companies, including the 
Cunard Line, for passenger traffic with Russia. Now 
that it is evident that trade can and will grow up with 
Russia, surely it is time that we accorded de jure recog- 
nition and established a proper consular service in the 
Russian ports. America has just refused to take action, 
so that this country has still the chance of securing the 
first share of the one great unexploited market of the 
world. Our traders seem to be alive to their opportuni- 
ties. Will not the Government do what it can to assist 
them by opening proper relations with Russia ? 
* * * * 

M. Venizelos has responded to the appeals made to 
him to return to He is expected there on 
January 2nd. He goes under certain conditions imposed 
by himself. 
parties. 
his arrival, 


Greece. 


He is to be an adviser independent of 
He deprecates any political demonstrations on 


% * * * 

Deep anxiety has been caused by the disappearance 
of the great French airship ‘ Dixmude.’ We sincerely 
sympathize with the French people and Government. 
The ‘ Dixmude’ left Toulon on Wednesday, 
ber 19th, with a crew of fifty, including several well- 
The plan was to cross the Mediterranean 
She was last reported 


Jecem- 


known officials. 
and survey part of the Sahara. 
near Biskra in a gale, and the absence of wireless messages 
is ominous, 

* * * * 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, the new American Ambassador 
in London, is a lawyer with a very high reputation and is 
already well known in England. He was formerly a 
Senator. The writer of an appreciation in the Daily Mail 
last Saturday points out that Mr. Kellogg comes from the 
Middle West, where the policy of belief in isolation is 
very strong; but however strict Mr. Kellogg may be in 
that creed, he has declared his intention of doing eveiy- 
thing he can to maintain Anglo-American friendship. 
Mr. Kellogg has been President of the American Bar 
Association—a distinction which is really a distinction. 
He is chiefly known for his achievement, which is related 
as much to politics as to the law, in winning a victory 
in the Courts over the Standard Oil Company, the Paper 


acted as special counsel for the American Government. 
He prevented the proposed combine and was known 
afterwards as the “ Trust Buster.” 

* * * * 

A commission set up by Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
has reported against Protection for Southern Iveland 
This is an ironic comment on the General Election. 
Mr. Baldwin rushed in where Mr. Cosgrave has feared to 
tread. Warned by the sad fate of another Government, 
the Irish President seems in no hurry to apply th 
traditional Sinn Fein fiscal policy. Still he have 
a good deal of difficulty in resisting the cries of his 
‘“‘ patriots’ for “infant Irish Industries.” But if he 
does manage to resist them it will undoubtedly be a help 
towards a peacefully achieved Irish unity. Nothing 
would do more to split the South permanently from th 
Six Counties than a Customs barrier. 

* ~ * * 


may 


The postponed poll of West Derby resulted in a Unionist 
Lord Hartington turned a Liberal majority o 
So much for the theory 
vitally 
»] 


] 
MT 


gain. 
90 into a Unionist one of 453. 
that the result of previously declared elections 
affects subsequent ones. The English are a super! 
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contradictious people, and it might scem that the f 
that the Unionist Party had just suffered one of the grea 
defeats in its history 
shire, a good and sufficient reason for voting for that 
party. Truth to tell, however, the personal popularity 
of Lord Hartington had much to do with the result. 

x“ * a ok 
2ist, the 


ed its decision on it] 


fact 


National Railway 


On Friday, December 
Wages Board Issu 


tion which it had undertaken between the claims of the | 


companies fer a reduction in their employees’ wages, 
the National Union of Railwaymen’s refusal to allow thi 
Associated Society of 


The 


claim, and the counter-claim of the 


decision 


vas, to the people of West Derby- 


1¢ prolonged arbitra- | 


7 
; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Locomotive Engineers for higher wages. 
was, on the whole, favourable to the N.U.R., although 
certain modifications in the working conditions demanded | 
by the companies were granted. The decision was signed 
by the representatives of all parties, and it has been 
immediately accepted by the dclegate conference of the 
U.R. The companies will, it appears, abide by the 
decision. The Society of Leccmotive Engineers alone 
felt unable to accept the decision, and a ballot of members 


from the 


dec isle De 


recommendation 
that the 
in which case a strike 
the enforcement of the new terms, 7.¢., 

As, hows Ved. tl +4 N.U.R. has acce pted 
1¢ a very partial one, 
Henee it is not 
engineers will 


is to be taken. without a 


It 


rej cted, 


1\ 


officials. seems pt ssible Board’s 
may be 


cally be 
on January 20th. 


called on 
the new terms a strike would only |} 


and would have little chance of success. 


Locomotive 


thought that the Society of 
press matters to such » conclusion. 
* =k oK as 

On the whole, then, the railway arbitration machinery 
may be said to have come extremely well out of the first 
severe test to which it has heen subjected. The em- 
ployers’ case was demonstrably a weak one, in that the 
companies were in a prosperous financial position ; the 


would automati- | 


European countries is at variance over this 
In England outbreaks of the disease are periodic, 
have up till now always been stamped out by 


policy of 
disease. 


but they 


drastic slaughtering ; on the Continent, on the other 
hand, the disease is always present among livestock, but 


is treated by isolation and disinfection. The slaughtering 
which is at present going on, though severe, must not be 
exaggerated, for it has only reached as yet .4 per cent. 
of the total livestock of the country. How dangerous it 
would be to abandon the Ministry’s policy is shown by 
the figures given in the Times. During the last 31 years 
foot-and-mouth disease has cost Great Britain one million 


| pounds ; while loss from the same cause in France was 


five million pounds in one year. It seems essential to 


give the Ministry another chance to stamp out the 
disease before abandoning their policy, drastic though 
it may seem. On other hand, there is an allegation 


that the Ministry is unwilling even to consider curative 
methods. Surely this, if true, is regrettable, for if some 
effective method of cure were discovered, then it might be 


the poi VY OF 


possible to abandon slaughtering. 


* K oa x 

The 
to be congratulated on their 
post illustr country which 
their line passes through, { Roy al Academi- 
The scheme seems to have been put through by 
Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
Almost all of them, 


London Midland and Scottish Railway are certainly 


enterprise in commissioning 


the 


rom seventeen 


a series of itive of 
cians. 


the 


who 


and enthusiasm of 


the R.A.’s 


energy 
; 
approached 


including Sir William Orpen and Mr. Augustus John, 
| . ‘ : os ° 
| accepted. Mr. Wilkinson speaks of our railway stations 
| as * great outdoor galleries,” and so, indecd, they may 


if the L. 
Not all the sage may please, 


M. and S. Railway s ¢ xample is followed. 
but the 


beeome 


railway company 


| can scarcely be blamed for going Royal Academy 

since that * ‘tie official headquarters of art in this 
|} country. At any rate, nothing but good should come 
of the scheme. It may stimulate an interest in the 
Academy as well as an interest In art. 


value of their shares had_ steadily appreciated. No 
amount of explanation before the tribunal could alter | 
this fact. The case for a reduction in railwaymen’s 


fact that they are considerably 


Rightly o1 


wages really rested on the 
higher than thos« paid in many other trades. 
the that the 
at the instigation of the Federation of British Industries. 
We that the Board’s 
th confidence the 
tribunal. It has shown them that they « 
based on the strength of their 


wrongly, men believe compares were 


mav hope decision has given 


men a new in impartiality of 


‘an achieve their 
ends by a judicial \ ictory, 
‘ase and the 


ability of their leaders as successfully 


the | 


as by 


acting | 


| in order 


publish elsewhere an article on the Constitutional 


We 


problems connected with Dissolution and the King’s 
rights and duties. Though we consider the article to be 


he ld responsible 
be the exact 


of interest and importance, we must not be 
for What to 
| position is set forth in our leading article. 


its conclusions. we deem 


Ihe New Statesman did not publish an issue this week 


to allow its staff the full Christmas holidays. 


We were pleasantly surprised to find in its issue of Decem- 
ber 22nd a note in which it advised those readers ** who 
| could not for fourteen days dispense with a weekly review, 
tator and read for one week the other side.” 


‘ 


the exercise of their great and special powers of * holding 
p’’ the country by the threat of industrial paralysis 
fe * % 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his Christmas 
messave to the heads of the Church, has stated that 
conferences betwe Roman Catholic and Enelish divines 
have been begun at Malines with a view to reunion. 
Ph discussions, which have not apparently advanced 
ery far. are. of course, the direct result of the resolution 
passed by the Lambcth Conference in 1920. The Dean 
of Wells, the Bishop of Truro, Lord Halifax, Bishop 
Gore and the Ward of Keble Colleg Oxford. are 
répres nting the Church oi England. Miseiving yressed 
here al at least prematul! - Phe Pop "$s primacy ould 
rt ty ecepted; and if h could vi ld his primacy 
th ch i use OL misel i _ ould di pp ii 
; 2 * 
l ( outl uk ¢ ind-mo h cht wi il 
} sent iflicti Britis! culture, shows little 
was of diminution Unfortunately, this has given rise | 
to ( tain O opposition to the Ministry of 
\ ilture poli of who ue slauchtering in order to 
mp out the dise: British oflicial policy and the 


to buv the Spe 


We cannot allow so signal an act of generosity to go 
unthanked. We ean only reply tha e hope our readers 
do sometimes buy the New Statesman to see more of the 
‘other side”? than our space allows us to exhibit 

In our next issue a new literary feature will be added 
to the Spectator Under the title of ‘**A Book of the 
Moment,’ Mr. St. Loe Strachey will each week take a 
new book of importance a. th ibject for an ** Kssay- 


Literary Causerie. 


review ”’ or 


not be a it, for Mr. Strach V has, as Our rr lers know 
usually reviewed the most important book of the w ck, 
bit Seve ral Ol our readers have t i Hat this revicw 
might | mn regular feature 

6 
Bank Rate, + per cent., changed from 3 } cent. July 5, 


1923; 5 
Wednesday 


per cent." War Loan was on Thursday, 99; ; 


week, 993; a year ago, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—  — 
A MINORITY PREMIER. 
JEFORE we attempt to deal with the constitutional 


problems which surround the question of dissolu- | 


tion and a Minority Premier, we desire to say how 
strongly we scout the notion that cither the Unionists 
or the Liberals have a divine right to rule, and that 





the Labour Party can only be tolerated, kindly or the | 


reverse according to circumstances. The Labour Party 


stands on an exact equality with the other parties. | 


We are, on the other hand, entirely unmoved by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's demands for what he calls 
“fair play.” He can command fair play whenever he 
is the representative of the majority. Till then he and 
the Labour Party have no more right to special con- 
sideration than the Unionists or the Liberals. 


In every Constitutional crisis the King must act auto- | 
‘able to enforce that advice by resignation. When a 


matically, i.e., not on any individual views, however 


sound, but in accordance with certain strict rules and | 
entirely different. He cannot claim a dissolution as of 


principles. Under our Constitution the King must 
never, and does never, intrude his personal likes or 
dislkes. How are these principles to be applied? 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, though he can count upon 
Liberal votes to put him into office, cannot count upon 
them to keep him there provided he does what he pro- 
poses to do and tries to carry out the Labour Party 
programme. Let us assume that Mr. Baldwin is beaten 
in the Commons and that the King, as. of course, must 
be the case, sends for Mr. MacDonald. The first point 
to note here is that Mr. MacDonald will not be the 
leader of the majority which turned out the Govern- 
ment, but only of the bigger of the two parties which 
temporarily combined to make up that majority. The 
consequence of this fact is that the King will not be 
able to accept the advice of Mr. MacDonald as 
unreservedly as he could and would were Mr. MacDonald 


the leader of a homogeneous, independent majority of 


the House. It has been announced by the Liberals that 
though Labour may count on them to turn out Mr. 
Baldwin's Government, it must not count upon their 
supporting Labour except upon matters on which they 


agree with Labour. In other words, Mr. MacDenald | 


by the foree of circumstances, will be a Minority Premier, 
We say this not to belittle him or to prejudice him 


that therefore he cannot accept office unless the King 
will agree to a dissolution. In a word, the Majority 
Premier can carry his point by the strength of his position, 
not because he has an inherent right to claim a dissolution 
at will, but because he can (quite legitimately, no doubt) 
deprive the Sovereign of every other way of performing 
his function in the Constitution—that of providing the 
country with a responsible Government able to carry out 
its wishes. 

As an illustration, take the situation of a month ago, 
It is freely stated, though we take no responsibility for 
the truth of the rumour that the King considered that a 
dissolution ought not to take place. Nevertheless, he 
was obliged to accept Mr. Baldwin’s advice. There had 
been no Cabinet resignations, no signs of any unwillingness 
of the majority in Parliament to support their leader, 
and no willingness to support either of his rivals. That 
being so, the King quite rightly felt that he could not 
reject the advice tendered him by a Prime Minister 


Minority Premier asks for a dissolution the position is 


right, because he cannot enforce one. The King, in 
that case, has, before agreeing, to ascertain whether 
in giving that advice the Premier represents a majority 
in the House of Commons, and, if not, whether there is 
a leader of one of the other parties in the House who 
will take office, without requiring a dissolution, and 
who can give assurances that he will receive the general 


| support of a majority of the Commons. The King 


must then decide. If he thinks the prospects of the 
new Ministry good he will accept the resignation of 
the Premier in being. If not, he will tell him that having 
ascertained that no other course is open, he grants the 
dissolution asked for. 

A good way of realizing the soundness of our con- 
tention is to consider what might happen if the King 


| did not shape his action in accordance with the will of 


| 
| 


there have been instances of memorable Minority | 
| of the Members of this House.” It might not—and 


Premicrs before in our history, Mr. Pitt for example 
but because it is a fact. It is on a failure to appreciate 
this fact that the public has been misled in regard to 


the Constitutional issues concerned with the problem of 


dissolution, and of the duties of the King. 


A British Prime Minister who has the support (1) of 


a majority of the House of Commons, and (2) of his 
Cabinet, is the most powerful man in the world. While 
these conditions prevail he holds, clenched in his hand, 
the powers of the Executive of the Legislature, and of 
almost the whole of the powers of the Crown. The 
right to dissolve Parliament on his sole initiative, and 
without reserve or limitation is alone ultra vires in the 
case of «a Majority Prime Minister, with an acquiescent 
Cabinet behind him. And even here a Majority Prime 
Minister can, infact, though not in theory, make his will 
prevail. He can enforce his wishes on the King, even 


the majority in the Commons. If that majority, as might 
very well happen if Mr. MacDonald were put out of 
office by a combined Liberal and Unionist vote, did not 
want a dissolution they would immediately follow their 
vote of want of confidence by “a humble petition” to 
the King asking him not to accept the advice of any 
Minister or Cabinet to dissolve Parliament until he had 
ascertained that there was no person able and willing to 
carry on the Government “ with the support of a majority 


indeed would not—be desirable to prevent a dissolution 
by such a vote, but it could and would happen if a 
Minority Minister claimed the right to dissolve on his 
‘“mere motion,” and if there were any signs of the 
King yielding to the pressure of his Minority Minister. 


The King is always and rightly anxious to avoid anything 


approaching a conflict of opinion with the House of 
Commons. That is why his action must be what we 
have called automatic—i.e., action based on rules and 
not on personal opinions. 


The Premiership is one of immense, almost unlimited, 


| power, but power is to be exercised ex officio——not per- 
' sonally. The power is derived from and is dependent on 


should the King consider a dissolution injurious. The | 


reason is easily given. If the King refuses a dissolution 
to a Majority Premier, the Premier resigns. But that 
will not prevent a dissolution, for the leader of the 
Opposition, when sent for by the King, will be obliged, 
save in an exceptional case, to admit that he cannot 
varry on the Government as he has no majority, and 


the confidence, i.e., the will of a majority of the Commons. 
When that confidence is entirely and not merely tem- 
porarily, locally and accidentally withdrawn, the oak 
that had grown so tall and straight withers at the root. 

When in doubt ask whence the Prime Minister derives 
his powers, and the difficulties that seemed so great 
vanish. There is no innate, intrinsic power in the position 
of a Prime Minister. His power while Prime Minister is 
immense, but it is in essence derivative. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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CHURCH BEFORE PARTY. 

: discussions in the Church Assembly on Prayer- 

book revision must have filled many people 
with the same dread that afflicts us—the dread that 
the Church may dissolve from the state of a family into 
that of a group of contending interests. The great 
misfortune of the discussions was that the party spirit 
became dominant in spite of certain admirable professions 
of conciliation which we do not forget. This is by far 
the greatest danger from which the Church is now suffering. 
Most of us believe that some kind of revision is necessary. 
Magnificent and dignified though the language of the 
Prayer-book is, there are many expressions which are 
unintelligible if not misleading to a general congre- 
gation of to-day. Most of 
question of Church parties, would like to have those 


us, quite apart from any 


expressions changed. Even though we regard any 
change as a sacrifice, historical and sentimental, we | 


regard that sacrifice as necessary. 

Unhappily it seems that you cannot introduce a few 
changes without opening the floodgates to the passions 
of doctrinal partisanship. The partics will not be denied 
their opportunity. It was hoped that in the matters 
of doctrine and of various practices (connected chiefly 
with the administration of the Holy Communien) the 
recognition of one new experimental version of the 
Prayer-book as an alternative to the present Prayer- 
book would be But that 
dashed ; almost every party has produced its own form 


sufficient. hope was soon 


of alternative Prayer-book, and demands, whatever 
other forms may be rejected, that its own shall be 
accepted. These proposed forms, bound in different 


colours in order to distinguish them, represent several 
of the If every party were to be 
appeased by the satisfaction of its terms the Church of 
what it is. A 


person who went to church in a strange parish instead 


colours rainbow. 


England would instantly cease to be 


of knowing as now how to follow the service fresn begin- 


ning to end, might find himself bewildered by forms, 
ceremonies and prayers which he had never heard of 


before. A man might need to keep a bundle of Prayer- 
books instead of one. 
In these circumstances we read with much satisfaction 


in the Times recently a letter from the Life and Liberty 


Movement—the Movement which inspired the Enabling 
Act and invented the present machinery of Church 
Government. The writers of the letter say, in effect, 


that though no one would desire that any of the great 
parties in the Church of England should be unrepresented 
in the Church Assembly as a result of the next elections, 
it is most undesirable that independent candidates should 
he squeezed out by the sheer efficiency of party organ- 
vation. ‘* The strength the party machine 
day by day.”’ Again, “* We fear that the voice of thi 


may not be heard.” The 


of GTOWS 


Yr 4 
LTCAat 


mass of Church people 


Life and Liberty Movement therefore feels it to be a 
duty to rally together those who are prepared to make 
“Church before Party” their watchword. The writers 
of the letter point out that the key to the position is 


the clectoral machinery in parish, deanery and diocese. 
* We are strongly opposed,” they say, “ to any movement 
that 
th people’s belief in her mission.” 
to state that reports which they have received from al] 
parts of the country show that “‘the rank and file of 
the Church are utterly 
their eatechwords.”’ 
That exactly coincides with our own information and 
impressions. We believe also that the most 
minded” among both clergy and laity are now 


would wreck the unity of the Church or undermine 


Then they go on 


tired of contending parties and 


t=] 


over-represented. In a way we have no right to complain 
of this because the securing of representation is only a 
question of enthusiasm and work. ‘Those who mean to 
have representation will certainly get it. All the same, 
we are often filled with misgivings by the fact 
we believe it to be 


for such, 
that the feelings of the rural congre- 
gations all over the country are seldom heard because 
they have few articulate representatives. 

It may be objected that what the Life and Liberty 
Movement proposes to do is, after all, only to create yet 
another party—the ‘Church before Party” party. 
The danger must be admitted, but we hope and believe 
that it is a small one. Obviously it is not so easy ta 
develop the party spirit when the diverse elements of a 
new group are bound together only by the declaration 
that their party is the whole Church. Those who always 
and truly put Church above Party are, we are convinced, 
the vast majority of both clergy and laity. It only 
remains to make their voices heard and their will felt. 
Hitherto there has been little guidance and no organization. 
The partisans have almost captured the field. It is the old 
story of the dumbness of the great herd of cattle ina field 
that resounds to the importunate chink of a single cricket. 

As an earnest of what they mean the Life and Liberty 
leaders have sent to the Proctors of the late Convocation 
in both Provinces a list of the names of those ‘“* who 
believe in the comprehensive character of the Church, 
and who would prefer every school of thought being 
represented on the Assembly rather than that the 
Assembly should be dominated by any one party.” 
Already the Life and Liberty policy has called forth 
promises of support all over the country. 
stands for the comprehensiveness of the Church it shall 
certainly have our support. Our idea of the National 
Church is simply that which was accepted by the Eliza- 
bethan reformers, for many generations 
passed almost The National Church, 
according to this great conception, includes every person 
who desires to be included without hard doctrinal tests. 
Even in the administration of the Holy Communion there 
is no Justification whatever to be found in the Prayer-book 
It is laid down 
that the one cause for which a person may be excluded 


So long as it 


and which 


unquestioned. 


for the application of tests of orthodoxy. 
from the Holy Communion is “ open and notorious evil 
living.” If you give the clergy the right to exclude on 
theological grounds you instantly sow the seed of sacer- 

The reformed Church in making itself compre- 
so as practically to include the whole nation, 


dotalism. 
hensive 
with the exception of those who desire not to conform 
In 


up of a form of 


definitely repudiated the policy of heresy-hunting. 
the happy absence of tests the drawing 
service that would be loyally accepted by everybody 
was the only real difficulty. 

The Prayer-book 
measure of agreement which could be obtained. 


represents the greatest common 


Among 
some schools of thought sacrifices were, of course, entailed, 
but generation after generation gladly and quietly made 
those sa¢rifices for the sake of unity. 


tion to be less wise and less unselfish ? 


Is our own genera- 


We know that the Establishment is less popular among 
the clergy than it used to be, but to our mind it is the only 
effectual guarantee against kind of intolerance. 
It is, therefore, the But 
for the reference of disputes to the Judicial Committee of 


every 


secret oi comprehensiveness. 


the Privy Council some of the clergy who were subse- 





quently acknowledged to be among the ornaments of the 
Church would have been expelled. To-day an effort is 
being made by some of the clergy to identify the Church 


more closely with certain principles of social and political 


“ clerically | progress, and the Establishment is often said to stand in 
greatly | the way. 


Yet we fancy that if the Establishment did not 
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exist the very persons who now complain of it would be 
driven to invent it as a means of definitely relating the 
State to a profession of Christian principle. 

Every Englishman has a right to his national Church, 
and in our firm belief the typical Englishman wants but a 
single Prayer-book. He is not against variations as such, 
for he earnestly believes in the principle of “ live and let 
live,” and he knows that there is not so much Christianity 
in the world that we can afford to put a ban upon any form 
of it. But with those reservations he wants a Prayer- 
book which can be used and recognized everywhere as 
the Prayer-book. He wants the Church to remain a great 
comprehending family, practically co-extensive with the 
nation, always keeping open the door to members of the 
family, however much from time to time they may have 
erred or rebelled, never wantonly turning anyone away 
from the Seat of Mercy.* 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC 

UTILITLES. 

{* is one of the misfortunes of the political crisis and 

the dissolution that the unemployment problem, 
instead of being approached in a ceol and sober spirit, 
has been cast into the melting-pot heated by the fires 
of party strife and personal rivalries. All the same, 
what we may term the physical and human side of the 
problem remains over. It is this which we desire to 
discuss to-day. There is not one man less among the 
unemployed because Labour has lost or won, the Capital 
Levy been vetoed, or Protection left dead on the field. 


We must regard unemployment not as a tragedy, or 


even as a subject of melancholy or anxiety, but rather as 
an opportunity to do certain necessary and useful work 





“negotiable ” by reducing steep gradients. Nothing js 
more wasteful and injurious to a road as a whole thay 
retaining steep gradients. It is not only very costly 
from the point of view of road repair, but it involves 
unnecessarily high horse-power, or else light loads, jn 
motor vehicles. The existence of one or two sharp 
gradients on a road may make a road unusable by low- 
powered cars, and also cause appreciable petrol waste 
in the cars which do use it. 

(4) In our towns the streets must be reorganized. and 
wherever possible parallel lines of traflic must be arranged 
to relieve the chief arteries. Again, viaducts and tunnels. 
or a mixture of both, must in certain cases be constructed 
in order to carry traffic over or under at main crossings, 

(5) We must have more and wider bridges and viaducts, 

(6) We should have a wide coast road, say inland from 
high-water mark on an average about two miles. round 
the whole of the British coast. 
would, of course, often take the road inland more than 


The bigger estuaries 


two miles. The road need not be a new road, in most 
of its course, but only an “ improved road.” Already 
men’s needs and the existing conditions have laid th 
foundations of a continuous coast road. 

(7) In all these cases the greatest care must be taken 
to protect the amenities of the countryside. 


Respect for the beauty of England and the making 


| of more and better roads are by no means incompatible, 


which cannot be done when “ full steam ahead” is the | 


commercial order of the day. 


Translated into the language of practical business | 
this means that we must employ the unemployed to | 


do useful work. We must be careful to select the 
things which most need doing in order to ensure a well- 


ordered nation able to cope easily with a condition of 


high commercial activity as soon as that condition 
returns—as return it will, if we only have patienee, and 


if the rest of the world will allow us a period of peace 


in which to grow the plants of Progress and Prosperity. | 


The thing which is most required to make our | 


national lite run more easily and so more cheaply is 


improved transport. Especially do we need in such a 


ss 


small and closely-packed country as ours “* door-to-door ”’ 
transport. This means in the first place more and 
If we caleulated in detail the waste of 
time and money, and the unfavourable psychological 
transport 
incilicient and insuflicient roads, we should be horrified. 


better roads. 


reactions caused in our system by our 
[It is only because we do not see what we are losing 
that we tolerate roads so utterly inadequate. 

(1) We want new arterial speed-roads which will take 
extra fast and heavy through traflic, roads on which no 
horse traftic will be allowed, roads fenced from intrusion, 
roads on which tolls will be paid. 

(2) New switch-roads must be made in order to avoid 


congested urban areas and narrow village strects, to | 


form short cuts, and to relieve crowded roads. this 
will not injure the towns and villages which will be 
nominally side-tracked. The through tratlic docs them 
no real good, though it may make theni look bu 


On the contrary, it does them eat harin by rendering 
them unsuitable for residential purposes. 

(3) Our old roads must when necessary, and that 
means usually, be widened wherever possible, nnproved 
by the elimination of bad corners, and rendered mor 


® Phe address of the “ Lif 


and Liberty Movement’ b 117 Vict treet \ 


to bring sca-going ships into the heart of the cou 





All that is wanted is care, Ingenuity and imagination. 
The new arterial speed-roads, if properly planned, may 
indeed not injure but add to the amenities of the di 


tricts through which they pass. The bridges and main 


approaches should give those opportunities for nobilit: 
and Jargeness in design for which our architects LV, 
or ought to pray. Think what magnificent gai s to 
mere villa roads were made even in the he ot the 
country by Popes, Cardinals, Princes and Nobles 
throughout Italy in the seventeenth and cightcenth 
centuries. Some such structural invitations to the road 
should be given us here—but on a still grander scale. 
Our architects will be building for the state and miajes! 
of England and not mercly for a duke cr marquess, 
and their creations should be proportionately the moi 


magnanimous. The new bridges should be speciall 
designed for beauty as well as use. There are eight 
century bridges over torrents in the heart of the Ap 
Let the great arterial 


between London and Birmingham, such as 


nines which are worthy of Rome. 
road, say, 
Lord Moutagu of Beaulicu desires to give us, span 
* Great Pedlington Turn-Pike Trust Highway ” with 
bridge which, though of ferro-concrete, shall breathe the 
spirit of Wren at his greatest. 

The arts of the planter must also be invoked. FE 
new road should be lined with trees, as again is pro- 
vided for in Lord Montagu of Beaulieu’s plan. No 
tree would be amiss, but for ourselves we fave t 
apple, the pear and the plum, especially the app! 
planted in double rows on each side. Nothing is 
beautiful than apple-blossom in spring, unless 
red-ripe apples in September on the tree, or in he 
on the grass in October. 

Next to road-making fer the unemployed, we should 
like to urge the claims of the ship canal or river canalized 
If the same ship can bring raw material to the factor 
doors from overseas and return laden with the fini 
product, the industrial saving will be immense. 


the Clyde and Firth of Forth Canal is a sound pro- 


position, or, again, whether the scheme to take ships 
} 

from Bridgwater to the Dorset coast is ceconomica 
acceptable, we cannot say ; but unquestionably t! 


are many of our semi-inland towns which would 
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x is very much better for being endowed with direct access{ to move each day, and you can do it quick or slow as 
han to the salt water. you like.” 
stly Yet another species of work well suited to unemploy- That my interlocutor was not talking through his 
ves ment is land reclamation—reclamation either from the | hat I am sure. He is a man who weighs his words, 
in sea or from waterlogged and marshy river valleys. though he does not think butler’s work renders a man 
arp teclamation from the sea must no doubt be pursued incapable of dirtying his hands with earth, or of doing 
OW- with caution, but what man has done in the Fens man} What hundreds of artists and men of letters do in their 
iste can do again. We see no reason, that is, why the | gardens without being spoilt for their occupations and 
scheme for the reclamation of the Wash, which when | professions. 
and proposed a hundred years ago so greatly struck the gut it will be said “ Many of the unemployed have 
ged imagination of the British people, should not in our too bad a physique to do hard work.’ ‘To that the 


obvious reply is, 
should be 


= a they are too ill to work, they 


els, | day be taken up and earried through. We were glad to 


ted | see the Daily Express using its influence recently to get due | sent to hospital till they recover. If they 
igs consideration for a plan which aims at providing land | #re merely out of condition, let them be given easy 
cts. for small cultivators by turning the Wash into dry | tasks till they get into training, as they soon will.” 
om land. The scheme should be designed on a complete In many cases work on the roads may prove a physical 
ind scale. but it need not be finished in haste. | blessing for the unemployed, just as military work did 
ries In dealing with exceptional unemployment such as | during the War. In Heaven’s name, don’t let us yield 
han that with which we are now faced, our Administrators | fo the seared of the skilled navvy, or of the conven- 
lost | must remember to be bold as well as generous. They | tionally-minded foreman who says that “it makes 
udy | must fix their eyes constantly upon the principle that — sick to see the way these Cockneys handle a pick,” 
th since they must not only keep the unemployed alive, | and that he’d rather have four properly trained navvies 
but must also keep them in good condition physically | on a job ‘than a couple of dozen of clerks, compositors 
ken and morally and intellectually, they must get the true or shopmen. Let us determine to get as much work 
value of work that they pay for out of the man paid. es he can give us without injury to health from every 
ing This sounds so elementary as to be hardly worth | man who has to ask for work, and not be deflected by 
ble. insisting on. As a matter of fact, it is a principle which ignorant flouts and grees from that piece of common 
ion will be indirectly attacked from many directions. To | °° backed by experience. J, Sy, Loz Srracuey. 
i begin with, there will be a tendency to say that it wouid 
al be “cheaper in the end and much more satisfactory ” mn . TIM «6m —s 
ain to have iad road work done by “ proper men,” and to THE RIGHT ro AD ISE A 
' DISSOLUTION, 





let persons not accustomed to use the spade and pick 
By A CONSTITUTIONAL CONSERVATIVE. 


tv; stand aside and be merely fed. 





That impulse must be 
steadily resisted. 

It is, no doubt, much less trouble to foremen and all 
the 
who organize public works to use accomplished navvies 
But, after all, the essential object is not to do things 
comfortably or smartly, but to utilize the man-power 


which has accidentally come into the possession of the 


necessary and unnecessary officials and bureaucrats 





FINHE great disaster that has befallen the Conservative 

cause, through Mr. Baldwin’s 
unwarranted dissolution of Parliament, makes it advisable 
that attention should be drawn to the state of affairs that 


unwanted and 


made his action possible. It lies in the general acceptance 
of the new but absolutely unconstitutional doctrine that 


whoever happens to be Prime Minister has an unquestion- 





ri State. t was the same in the War. To begin with, | able right to advise the Crown to dissolve Parliament at 
: the military authorities hated to take the man who] any time he chooses. This is not only a novel, but also a 
om was either not very young or had undergone amane | eaet fatal and dangerous proposition, which is destructive 
™ military training in the past. They had, they declared, | of the authority of the House of Commons, and which, 
no use for a man of forty who had been a factory hand | if instead of being stoutly contested, is to be acquiesced 
for twenty-five vears. He would, we were assured, lin, will soon lead to results little short of re volutionary. 
Piveg never be of any value as a soldier. In the same way The late Professor KE. Dicey, the great constitutional 
be it was said that the Cockney would never be able to | authority, with remarkable foresight, already perceived, 
sath dig trenches. He learned, however, to do so quite |a few years before the War, the mischievous tendency 
, fectivelvy in a fortnight or Jess. Masses of men with | which in its latest development has wrecked Conserva- 
previous training of any sort were used at the front | tism, and he areued with irresistible force against it 
not onlv to dig trenches, but to make roads and to} The fact is, the preposterous claim that the right to adv 
pi build railways and do similar work. Here the present | dissolution in any circumstances resides in the Prin 
No riter may perhaps be allowed to record a p rsonal | Minister, even apart from the approval his colleagues 
experience. He lately took part in the following con- | som have even gone so far as to call it his *“* Prerogat ( 
p! versation with an ex-soldier, now a butler: ‘* Had you! Dissolution “--is a mere ] yf impertinent bi 
iv experience of digging before you joined up?” | only made possible by the political confusion resulting 
* No. 1 was a footman when the War began, and having | from the War, and it should be resisted by l who val 
| Started in private servic [I had never done any spade | the dignity of the Crown, tl nde} ndence of the H 
work before I went to France.” * Did you find it hard | of Commons, and thi the people who elect t 
Id to learn?” “Not a bit. Of course, I was awkward The idea was first started by tl t sof Mr. I 
17eu the first day or two, but I, and the rest like me, hadn't | George, who sought to establish in his own person a sort 
try. been at it for more than a very few days when we] of position analogous to that of tl President of t 
found we could do it nearly as well as the old hands.” | United States, thougl Pres snot } ; 
ned “Was that only in the case of the trenches?” ‘ Oh the power of dissolutior lin every « try in the world 
the o; at times I did lots of road-making and also railway | the power is carefully | I P Minis 
pro- building, and found no dilliculty.” * You don’t think, | his colleagues in the King’s Governme ne Gi 
hips then, that it will be impossible to get the unemployed } ment nor his Ministers, as some sycopl s often call 
all to make roads here ? “Certainly not. They can do/|them; one has even read of “* The P Minis 
it as well as we could, especially if they let “em wherever | granting “audiences” to his * subordi s! Ow 
i possible work Army fashion. You've got so much stuff | power a l authority to the Ilouse of ¢ im sscrt 
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that one of its own creatures has the unfettered right, 
to be exercised at his own sweet will, of destroying his 
creator and that of his colleagues is a doctrine so mon- 
strous that it is amazing it should have received the 
countenance it recently has. There is absolutely no 
authority at all for such a thesis. It is contrary to the 
whole theory and practice of constitutional usage since 
the first establishment of responsible government, and it 
is at variance with the recorded opinions of all the great 
statesmen of the past, and of all students of our political 
history. The correspondence of all the great Prime 
Ministers abounds in such phrases as “ the Sovereign’s 
permission to dissolve,” “the Queen’s assent to the 
advice to dissolve,” “‘ whether the Queen would agree to 
a dissolution,” always implying that advice to dissolve 
the House of Commons, from which alone comes a 
Minister’s authority and power, stands—as, of course, it 
always must—on an entirely different footing from advice 
on all other matters. 

A Minister, as long as he enjoys the confidence of the 
House of Commons, should go on until the end of a 
Parliament’s legal term—now five years. If he does not 
enjoy that confidence, or feels the House will not support 
his policy, then he must make way for someone else who 
may be more acceptable to the House. Buckle, in his 
Life of Lord Beaconsfield, writing of affairs after “ Peace 
with Honour,” says: ‘“‘ There was no constitutional 
excuse for dissolving a Parliament which had supported 
Ministers in large majorities and still had two and a-half 


*s . . ~ *,* ' 
to run.” Lord Beaconsfield himself, writing to Lord | 


Lytton in August, 1879, says that even after six years, 
the Government's majority being unimpaired, he saw 
““no reason, searcely a right to dissolve Parliament.” 
Again, writing a little later in the same year to Lady 
Bradford, he says: “* I have heard no single valid reason 
why any loyal Parliament should be submitted to such 
an injury and insult as a reward for their faithful services 
and support.” 

The constitutional position, indeed, is absolutely clear. 
If the head of a Government feels that he will not be 
able to rely on the support of the House of Commons 
for measures which he thinks should be submitted to 
them, or thinks he is debarred by a pledge from submitting 
such measures, then his duty is to place his resignation 
in the hands of the Sovereign, and not to presume to 
advise a dissolution of the House; and a fortiori if his 
party has a large majority in it. As it is, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
pledge of no Tariff Reform during the lifetime of the late 
Parliament has been evaded, if not broken, by slaying it 
before its time. 

In the case of a Government being defeated in the 
Ilouse of Commons, all its authority is at once at an end, 


and its head, the Prime Minister, has no further right to | 
advise the Sovereign at all, still less to press advice to | 


dissolve the House because it does not give him its sup- 
port--to punish its Members, in fact, for presuming to 
differ from him, and to be in a position always to hold 
dissolution in terrorem over them. The creature would 


then become the master, and the House, by giving its | 
confidence to a Government, would be creating, in the | 


person of the Prime Minister, a veritable Frankenstein's 


monstertodestroy it. Hitherto the House of Commons has 
always been the arbiter of its own life and destiny. For | 
the practice has been for the Sovereign, when a Govern- | 


ment has been defeated, to send for someone else from | 


either House and invite him to form an Administration 


which, it might be hoped, would enjoy the confidence | 
Failing this, the Sovereign sometimes | 


of the House. 
resorts again to the defeated Minister and aecepts his 


acly ice to ¢ 


Ministess of the Crown, but only after every effort has 


lissolve, he and his colleagues remaming | 


been made to form a Government which would receive 
the support of the existing House. 

So firmly, indeed, is the principle rooted in our Con- 
stitution of the Sovereign having, not only the right, but 
it might almost be said the duty, of declining the advice 
of a defeated Minister to send the Members about their 
business, that over and over again the course just de- 
scribed has been followed ; and it has always been held 
to apply with special foree when Ministers have been 
defeated in a Parliament elected under the auspices of 
their own party. It equally, if not more emphatically, 
applies when they have still a majority in the House, 
unless, of course, they were to go to the Sovereign armed 
with a vote of the Members in favour of their own dissolu- 
tion. In the present case the advice to the Crown was 
given first, and it would have been futile for Members 
to object when the rope was already round their necks, 
when they were standing on the trap and the hangman 
| was ready to pull the bolt. For authorities one has 
| only to refer to Sir William Anson, Mr. A. R. Marriott, 
| and especially Todd in his Parliamentary History of 





England. 

What, then. should Mr. Baldwin have dene? Feeling 
he could not be responsible for the government of the 
country without Tariff Reform, he should have placed his 
resignation in the hands of the King without impertinently 
| tendering any advice to His Majesty. Surely, among 
the many prominent Conservative politicians, more than 
one would have been ready to undertake the task of 
| forming an Administration likely to gain the confidence 
lof the House of Commons. Many combinations of 
Ministers occur to one which could have fullfilled that 
condition. The Conservative Parliament might then have 
gone on till the end of its legal term, in the meanwhile 
strengthening the Conservative cause throughout the 
country. As it is, a most dangerous precedent has 
received approval—a precedent which may _ hereafter 
be used with deadly effect against all that the vast 
majority of us hold dear. E. L. 





THE OFFICIAL MIND. 
\IR CHARLES TREVELYAN, who has a keen cye 


for historical parallels, has commented on “the 
innumerable points of resemblance between the public 
life of ancient Rome and modern England.” He was 
comparing Macaulay’s attachment to Lord Glenelg with 
that of a Roman quaestor to the proconsul under whom 
he first served, and it was not, perhaps, accidental that 
his comment should have been occasioned by the resem- 
blance of the Roman provincial administration to the 
position of the English official in India. One of the 
minor pleasures of historical reading is the recognition 
of the reader’s own personal experience in the story of 


| personages of greater importance who flourished a 





| thousand years or so before himself. 

| The Government official must consequently have a 
| special kindness for Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan. 
He cannot fail to recognize it as a ** file,’ containing, like 
those of an ambassador or a colonial governor, the drafts 
of his own letters together with the original dispatches 
received by him from the home government. The greatest 
part of it is concerned with Pliny’s term of ollice as 
prefect of Bithynia, where he was sent by Trajan in the 
autumn of A.D. 109, presumably as the first imperial 
| prefect of what had hitherto been a senatorial province. 
There are hints in this correspondence that the constitu- 
tional régime of the Senate had broken down, and that 
Bithynia needed a more settled policy than it could get 
from a governor chosen by lot. on the expiry of his 


! Consulate and only holding oflice for one year. 
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Pliny set out for his province in the 
the northerly winds prevailing at that 
him safely round Cape Matapan as far as Ephesus. On 
arriving there he reported to the Emperor that he 
intended to proceed northward by land or by coasting 
vessels, as the weather might permit. It is hardly 
possible to read Trajan’s reply without a smile :— 


dog-days, and 


season carried 


“ You are quite right to report, my dear Pliny. I am interested 
in knowing the route you take to get to your province. I approve 
your decision to proceed either by sea or by land, as local conditions 
permit.” 

There is no mistaking the official style of this commu- 
nication. Each point made by Pliny is duly taken up 
and dealt with, regardless of its unimportance. We 
shall have little difficulty in recognizing the hand of a 
secretary in most of the Emperor's letters, and it is quite 
likely that even Pliny’s are sometimes written by a 
subordinate. 

From Ephesus Pliny proceeded by land. Macaulay, 
swinging in his palankeen between Madras and Ooctaca- 
mund, may well have recalled his predecessor’s progress 
to Pergamum in a similar vehicle. The weather was hot, 
and the new governor caught fever and had to stop at 
Pergamum to recruit. The coasting vessels in which he 
continued his journey north were delayed by contrary 
winds, and he reached his province on September 17th, 
just in time to keep the Emperor's birthday. 

Bithynia was a highly civilized province. 


There 








were | 


no frontier difliculties, and the principal cities were | 


centres of Greek culture, more prosperous, if less famous, 
than those of Greece itself. It comprised the northern 
part of Asia Minor as far east as Sinope, and the district 
of Byzantium in Europe. The status of the cities varied, 
some being technically allied States governed by their 
own laws, while others ranked as Roman colonies. 

The first The city of Prusa 
had got into debt; its revenues had slipped improperly 
and there appeared to have been 
Pliny 


morass of accounts and asked for an 


troubles were financial. 


into private hands, 
frauds in the carrying out of building contracts. 


plunged into the 


architect or quantity surveyor to check the contractors’ | 


claims. He was promptly reminded that capable 
architects were at least as easy to get in Bithynia as in 
Rome. 

Another difficulty which had to be met was the tendency 
to withdraw soldiers from the legions for non-military 
service. Soldiers were considered more trustworthy for 
sentry-duty in the cities than municipal servants, and all 
sorts of minor officials thought it necessary to add to their 
importance by having a military body-guard. On this 
point the Emperor is firm. No soldiers are to be called 
away from the colours without good reason, and a strict 
limit is laid down for guards of honour. 

Much of the correspondence is concerned with public 
vorks. New baths at Prusa, to be paid for by the 
economies effected in the town’s finances ; an aqueduct 
to be completed at Nicomedia; a theatre and a gym- 
nasium at Nicaea: all these require the approval of the 
Emperor. His advice is to proceed with caution, and he 
comments on the tendency of the provincials to undertake 
magnificent the The 
most important project is a canal to connect a lake near 
Nicomedia with the sea. Here a careful investigation of 
the levels is needed, so that the lake may not be drained. 
Pliny suggests that locks may be made if there is any 
great difference of level, and obtains leave to borrow a 
good engineer from his friend Calpurnius Macer. 

The most famous letters are, of course, those dealing 
with the Christians. They came under the head of 
illicit guilds, a subject on which the central government 
was very naturally sensitive. So closely did it watch all 
associations that Pliny was not even permitted to 


works without counting cost. 





establish a voluntecr fire-brigade at Nicomedia lest it 
should turn into a political club. He was advised to 
provide the necessary apparatus, and place the respos- 
sibility on owners of property. 
difficult problem. 


The Christians were a 
They were undoubtedly members of 
an illegal association, but its character appeared to be so 
harmless that Pliny was averse from anything that 
savoured of persecution. He gave the accused perscns 
every opportunity of disclaiming their religion, ard only 
executed those who persisted in their error, or if, like 
St. Paul, they were Roman citizens, sent them to Rome 
for judgment. Here, as usual, the Emperor approved 
his conduct, adding a caution that no anonymous accu- 
sations should be received. 

Taking the correspondence as a whole, we can under- 
stand why it raised Trajan in the estimation of Macaulay. 


There are hints in it that Pliny was scarcely as inde- 


| pendent as the Emperor would have wished him to be. 


Yet he too may fairly be held to have fulfilled his master’s 
wishes : 


“Nam et tu dabis operam ut manifestum sit illis electum te 
esse, qui ad cesdem mei loco mittereris.” 


CHARLES JONNSON. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


— g—— 


WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 
oe to Mr. Frank Kellogg, the new American 


Ambassador, who sailed for England on December 
22nd, which Before 
leaving Mr. Kellogg declared, ** My ambition is to preserve 
and make 
relations existing between Great Britain and the United 
States.” 


was his sixty-seventh birthday. 


stronger the present peaceful and cordial 


* * * * 


Mr. Henry Ford’s statement last week that he supports 
Mr. Coolidge and will 
running against him’ 
three-cornered contest for the Presidency in November. 
Hitherto the situation 
owing to the probability of a third party coming forward 
in support of Mr. Ford. Had the latter stood, the defeat 
of the Republicans would have been by no means unlikely. 
Hence Mr. Ford’s announcement has been greeted with 
Ilis withdrawal 


*““never for a moment consider 


climinates the possibility of a 


was rendered scmewhat obscure 


much satisfaction by the Republicans. 
has, however, caused no less jubilation among the Demo- 
crats. Undoubtedly Mr. Ford’s support means a great 
accession of strength to Mr. Coolidge. 

X* * * * 

The Berl.n correspondent of the Times sent an extrs- 
ordinarily interesting dispatch to the issue of last Saturday 
on the epoch-making advance in fighting sleeping sickness 
achieved by the Bayer Chemical Works of Leverkusen. 
From the results obtained so far the new remedy, “* Bayer 
205,”’ “ 


as one of the greatest synthetic drugs known to chemistry. 


must be put alongside Ehrlich’s famous ‘‘ 606’ 


If the optimistic prophecies concerning the effectiveness 
of *“* Bayer 205” prove to be well founded, civilization 
will have endowed with 
value in its task of opening up tropical Africa. 


been weapons of inestimable 
For it is 
hoped that not only will sleeping sickness be mastered, 
but that cattle suffering from tsetse fly disease may also 
be cured. The results achieved in the experiments with 
the tsetse fly have not hitherto, however, been as successful 
as in the case of sleeping sickness. 
* ** * x 
The arguments for and against granting a bonus to the 


War veterans in the United States has by no means been 
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disposed of. It is a subject to which a great deal of pub- 
licity is being given in the American Press. Senator 
Carter Glass, one of Mr. Mellon’s predecessors at the 
Washington Treasury, states the alternatives as “ lower 
taxes and no bonus and higher taxes with a bonus.” In 
other words, as one American journal puts it, the alterna- 
tives are, “ a bonus for all the people and a bonus for the 
world-war veterans.”” The Hearst Press has come out 
strongly in favour of a bonus, and declares that it is “a 
too-long defaulted debt of national honour.” Opinion in 
the American Legion, the ex-Service men’s organization, 
is said to be by no means unanimous in favour of a bonus. 
The various arguments on this much-discussed question 
leave the reader with the conviction that the bonus will 
not be granted, however eloquent some of its advocates 
may be apart from the fact that President Coolidge in his 
message to Congress stated, “I do not favour the granting 
of a bonus.” 
. * * * 

The extension of the Uasin Gishu Railway to Uganda 
has been decided on by the Government, and is a matter 
of the utmost importance to those sections of the British 
Empire lying in equatorial East Africa. To link up the 
existing railhead with Jinja in Uganda will take about 
two years. When the new route is completed it will 
become the main traflic artery to Uganda and will enable 
the increasing cotton production of the country to be 
exported. Ultimately it is hoped to bridge the Nile 
here and continue the railway north-west to the Sudan 
frontier. 

* * * * 

A delegation of Filipinos has arrived in Washington 
to plead for their country’s independence. President 
Coolidge made use of the occasion to explain the atti- 
tude of the United States in carrying out the “ white 
man’s burden.” The President stated that he believed 
in the withdrawal of the United States as soon as the 
Philivpines were deemed to be fit for self-government. Until 
that time arrives the United States should contribute 
towards the training of the Filipinos in self-government 
through the maintenance in the island of a capable and 
cifective system of government. So far there has been 
a divergence of views on the part of America and of the 
Philippines as to the island’s “ fitness ” for self-govern- 
Sooner or later the Philippines will undoubtedly 
he independent. The attitude of the United States 
shows how far we have progressed from the time when 
the ruling of subject races in the interests of the governing 
power was considered the legitimate function of colonizing 


ment. 


ations. 
* # * * 

The Times has printed a letter from an American 
reader about the settlement of the British Debt which 
deserves the widest publicity. The writer refers with 
surprise to the criticism of Mr. Baldwin for his part in the 
settlement which has appeared in certain British journals. 
‘io readers of the Spectator, who will recall Mr. Strachey’s 
strong advocacy of the Debt settlement all along, it will be 
gratifying to read this point of view of the average 
American. The correspondent writes, “It is our firm 
belief that Mr. Baldwin established for the British Empire, 
for all time, a financial foundation and basis of credit 
that has never before been equalled in an international 


way.” And he continues, “ Should the day ever come 


when the Dominions and colonies looked more to our 
country for capital resources, which they will all require 
is) greater «mounts as they progress, I believe they will all 
look back on the action of Mr. Baldwin with very grateful 
thoughts.” 
increasing amount of American capital will {low Dominion- 
wards in the 


There is every reason to suppose that an 


future. 








Since the earliest times the British Empire has been 
singularly fortunate in its proconsuls. In days gone by, 
with little encouragement from the home Government, 
they have steadfastly continued to do their share in 
bearing the white man’s burden. A very distinguished 
public servant in the person of Sir George Lloyd, the 
retiring Governor of Bombay, is a case in point, for 
he is entitled to rank alongside the great proconsuls 
of the past. Sir George Lloyd’s term of office has been 
a difficult one, and the problems which have confronted 
him during the past five years have been many and 
varied. When he went to India Sir George had the great 
advantage of having previously travelled in the East ; he 
was, therefore, familiar with Asiatic conditions. His 
tenure of office will be remembered by the great schemes 
of public utility and development associated with his 
name, and like Sir Bartle Frere he will be remembered as 
“*a maker of modern Bombay.” After seventy years of 
discussion the great barrage across the Indus below the 
Sukkur gorge has been commenced, and, at a total cost of 
£12,000,000, when completed will be a great factor in 
creating prosperity in Sind. Sir George Lloyd was also 
responsible for the first effective and comprehensive 
labour bureau in India. Let us hope that Sir Georg 
Lloyd, once he has had a rest, will not long 
unemployed. 


remain 


ae * * oe 


The Boston Globe contains an amusing article concern- 
ing “ Jingles,’ President Coolidge’s cat, which can now 
claim the title of “ the first cat in the land.” On th 
night that the President was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1919, a half-starved kitten strayed into the 
Coolidge home. Regarding the little visitor as a har- 
binger of good fortune, the family adopted him, and 
became the special pet of Mr. Coolidge. The article t 
us that President Coolidge has taken a hand in ¢ 
education of “ Jingles,” and took special pains to break 
him of the habit of chasing birds. When a kitten, our 
informant states, “‘ Jingles’ presented Mr. Coclidge with a 


dead bird. Mr. Coolidge refused to pay any attention to 
the offering, and “ from that day to this * Jingles * has neva 


been known to chase a bird”! Truly a remarkable cat. 


Let us hope that he will continue to deal kindly 
brother bird when he roams round the gardens of 
White House. ‘ Jingles” is stated 


also to have ti 
same retiring disposition as his master. 


THE THEATRE. 





TWO PLAYS. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE” (EVERYMAN, HAMPSTEAD). 


“THE ROSE AND THE RING” (WYNDHAWM’S). 
PROBABLY most of the modern audiences who go to 
Love in a Village will have Gay’s opera in their minds. 
The plays are very different. Gay is flashing; he was 


Swift’s friend and Pope’s, and he caught something of the 
brutality of the Dunciad or of Brobdingnag and added it to his 
own captivating effrontery in the memorable hour when 
he invented musical comedy. 

But Bickerstaffe was Richardson’s adapter for the stag 
and understood the female heart like his original. He wrote, too, 
through the 1760°s and ‘seventies when the age had begun 
to soften towards Watteau and even Rousseau. 

His play is charming and the young ladies in it captivating. 
They are prudent yet warm-hearted, with the prettiest 
confidence in each other and the prettiest raillery for thei 
lovers. The plot of the play is the archetypal double intrigue, 


one of the heroes impersonating a gardener and the other 


a music master, and one of the heroines a chambermaid. 
This plot is very prettily involved and gives the necessary 


‘ 


excuses for solos, duets and trios, with a very natural air. 
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Dr. Arne’s music seemed to my untutored mind singularly 
fresh and delightful and as though Mr. Julian Herbage, the 
“ arranger,’ had known when to stop. The small orchestra 
of violin, viola, *cello and harpsichord (which Mr. Herbage 
conducted) appeared to me to play well. 

The singers were—at any rate on the first night—not so 
good. They looked charming and acted with a good deal 
of verve, but on that occasion at least Miss Raymonde Collig- 
non’s voice did not carry, and the general level of singing 
and enunciation seemed to me to be that attained to by good 
amateurs. 

The single scene was most charming and expressed the 
spirit of both plot and music—a spirit so English as to be 
almost Dutch. The scene was a brick walled garden with 
two niches with seats and in the middle a pair of tall wrought 
iron gates that gave upon a vista. 

The singing will probably improve. of the cast 
were certainly nerveus and had not yet, in speech or song, 


Some 


quite got the pitch of the building ; and I should most certainly | 


advise those who enjoyed The Beggar's Opera to go and 
hear its charming younger sister at Hampstead. Perhaps 
some day we shall be given a chance of seeing also Bicker- 
staffe’s Maid of the Mill, which is founded upon Pamela, 

Oh, for a little of the discretion of the Everyman pro- 
ducer and adapter in The Rose and the Ring! 
Thackeray himself introduced South Kensington into Paphla- 
gonia end Crim Tartary, and in the opinion of most of us 
with it.” Who can 


he, in the away 


resist such couplets as the original's : 


popular idiom, “ got 


The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrants and the Morning Post” ? 


But because a little slice of Cromwell Road added by a 


practised hand has not precipitated a catastrophe, that is | 


not to say that you can heap Bayswater and Surbiton upon 
the poor thing and nov flatten it out. 





ground of a set piece—three Gothic arches somewhat like a 
simplified imterior of a cathedral. Into this the producer, 
aided and abetted no doubt by the general demeanour of Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies, introduces a Virgin Mary who hesitates 
between the tenets of Mr. Anning Bell and the worst period 
of Italian painting, when all the fine impulse of the Renais- 
sance had run to seed and Madonnas had become the willowy, 
wistful creations of Then the Archangel — 
a bad version of Fra Angelico—conflicts with a stocky pseudo- 
mediaeval Joseph in a brown blanket and a crew of realistic 
shepherds, who, by the way, sing that species of rural English 
known only to novelists and Lyceum melodrama. But this 
is not all, and I say nothing of the angelic host. The scene 
with Herod is an experiment in the Russian ballet manner, 
but the result is far from authentic Bakst. And the actual 


Sassofenato. 


| ballet indulges only in the very mildest of orgies, for who would 


not be irked by the extreme propriety of their costumes ? 
In short, the artistic unities have been completely overlooked. 

The Coventry Nativity Play in its original form had a 
certain amount of music, by shepherds and angels, 
and a Lullaby by the Mothers of the Innocents. 


songs 
Doubtless, 
too, there was plenty of carol-singing by the audiences who 


gathered round the pageant-carts, so Mr. Boughton has 


| abused no traditions by turning the play into a fully-fledged 


Already | 


I blush to tell of the dreadful undergraduates in comic | 


plus-fours, who called each other “ old fruit” in the middle 
of a story that rightly belongs to Countess Gruffanuff and 
to those nice little girls, Angelica and Rosalba, who played 
in Kensington Gardens under her tutelage. Nor were they 
the only enormitics. The songs or “ lyrics” 
in the style of modern provincial pantomime or revue, and 
constantly by their tone shattered the picture which 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond, the designer of scenes and dresses, 
had been at such pains to build up. To me his attractive 
redeeming feature of the production. 
and neither Mr. Miles Malleson 


were mostly 


décor was the only 


The actors seemed uneasy, 
nor Miss Margaret Yarde did themselves justice, 


MUSIC, 
A CHRISTMAS OPERA AT 
REGENT THEATRE. 


Far from being a blest pair of sirens, voice and verse prove 


TARN. 


THE 


more often an irreconcilable pair of scolds, and it is in opera 
that they most display their tantrums. 





opera. Choral-drama,* as he calls it, it is not, any more than 
the grandiloquent title of ** music-drama ” fitted the lilting 
tunefulness of The Immortal Hour. But, although less likely 
to be as successful, it is in every way 
work. The first act curiously enough opens with an echo 
of the faery chorus of the earlier opera, and in spite of its 
charms I have always felt that this particular phrase had 
better been left in Schumann's Die Stille. 

After blaming the producer for the Herod episode, I must 
add that he and Mr. Boughton are brothers in crime. Like 
a good artist Mr. Boughton provides relief to the purely 
but unfortunately 


an advance on that 


religious side of the play in his Herod scene ; 
he follows the Tannhauser tradition in turning for contrast to 
the sensuous and gross. Moreover, effective as this orgy of 
colour and music is, it is not the true Mr. Boughton speaking 
but the mingled voices of Rimsky-Korsakot and others of the 
Sheherazade School. The music is clever, original except 
for its style, but wrong. Mr. Boughton has adapted the 
bulk of his musie so aptly to the spirit of the play that it is 
a pity he did not conceive Herod as a comic character, for 
the mediaeval writers of the play were instinctively right in 
providing comic relief. There are touches of humour in 
Bethlehem, one is the tune the shivering shepherd plays on 
his pipe, but the Miracle Play makers went in wholeheartedly 
In one play a shepherd steals a sheep, and conceals 


for fun. 
the theft by carrying the sheep home, putting it in a cradle 
and passing it off as a new born baby. This horse-play is 
the natural obverse of the biblical picture which it serves to 
intensify, but there is nothing equivalent to it in the music. 

Mr. Boughton has made appropriate use of traditional 
tunes, and the highest praise that can be given his music is 
that it does not suffer by comparison with them. From the 


| Choral Prelude that opens the opera so well to the final chorus 


Opera is but a long | 


quarrel for precedence between the two, and it so happens | 


in the méce that reams of good music are preordained to 
failure and oblivion by weak or preposterous librettos, while 
on more than one tolerable libretto the music hangs like a mill- 


Without Fidelio there might have been ten Beethoven 


stone. 

symphonies, and but for the vogue of the murder story we 
should never have been dragged to bear Mascagni. But the 
sins of opera can be laid at the door of the Miracle Play, for, 
ina sense, the Miracle Play is the beginning of opera, and, 
father, it should be blamed for begetting a naughty child. 
‘ir. Bought th ugh, | is not accomplished \ belated triumph 
of just by ing a good nativity play into a bad opera 
he dang + that the misapplied ingenuity of the present 
roduction may lead people to think so. To the average 
) m.p ms, ther nothing glaringly wrong, but a cease- 
under nt of perversitics may well have the same effect. 
Of all places, one might suppesce that anachronisms were 
rmissibic ina Miracle Play, for we may be sure the mediaeval 
actors did not stop short at the errors of the text. Had 
lelhlehem becn produced in a mediaeval manner all would 
ve been \ but mnethinge far more elaborate has been 
ttempted. scenery consists of variations in the back 





the choral writing is good, and there is plenty of it. Mr. 
Boughton does not ruin the character of his tunes by over- 
* fa-las ” choral accom- 


chromaticism, and the used as a 


paniment are indisputably English. There is no evading the 
music, for without any attempt at contrapuntal complexity 
it holds one’s interest, although the opera is almost devoid 
In a few weeks Mr. Boughton’s Alkestis will be 


National Opera 


of action. 


performed by the British Company at Covent 


Garden, and will provicd anotlhe r opportunity to estimate his 
| artistic growth since Bethiechem was written ten yeu 

It seems that Mr. Boughton, by waking all manner of peo; 

to the existence of a national opera here, is fulfilling 1 

function of a Glinka in English must Ceci, FANN. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
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—STiein, A Choral Drama adapted Coventry Nathity Play. 
by Rutland Boughtou, 1 lon; J, Curwen and Son, |! uct.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a slip which occurred in 
my article on * Polities and Drink ~ in your issue of Decem- 
ber 15th ? On page 938, the figure of £1,000.600, quoted as 


the amount of the annual insurance premium suggested in the 
Bishop of Oxford's Bill, should have been £2,000,060. This 


alteration does not affect the argument, however, as a premium | 
had been in operation for nearly twenty-three years, and 


of £2.000.000 levied on the Trade would still leave it with 
several millions more of profits than it had befere the War.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Nancy ASTOR. 


4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—In her article in your issue of December 15th Lady 
Astor states that the taxation scheme of the Liquor (Popular 





Control) Bill, which she introduced over a year ago, has been | 


premium of £1.000,000, I cannot find that the Bill contains 
any such provision, and therefore it seems difficult to believe 
that that particular point can have been attacked, though 
I am aware that the financial provisions generally have been 
very properly criticized. 

May I point out that the present compensation levies 
(contributed solely by the licensed trade) amounted to over 
£850,000 in 1922? Under the schedule of levies provided for 
in the Bill the amount would be increased not merely to 
£1.000,000 but to an incomparably greater sum. — Licensed 
houses of an annual value not exeeceding £50 would, generally 
speaking, escape any share of the increase, but all exceeding 
thet value would pay more. Thus: 


Annual Present Proposed 
Value. Maximum Levy. Actual Levy. 
£ £ £ 
75 15 22] 
150 20 60 
300 40 240 
C00 70 840 
1,600 100 2,000 


—and so on for houses of higher annual value. 
would come into the net for the first time, though not under 
this scale. Clubs, though entitled to reccive compensation, 
are not to contribute any levy! 

Another criticism in connection with what 
calls the “ insurance provisions of the measure is that a 
licence holder, after having paid these enormously increased 
levies for many vears, has no kind of certainty, in the event 
of his licence being extinguished under a no-licence resolution, 
that he will reccive adequate or indeed any compensation 
aut all, owing to the numerous and varied purposes to which 
the fund may be devoted. 
poll after the thirteenth year all uncertainty would cease, 
and he would actually be barred by Statute from claiming 
any payment, although up to such time he would have been 
insurance premium ” annually in full! 

F. P. Wuirsrean. 


compelled to pay his * 
—I am, Sir. &ce., 

5 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 

|To the Editor of the Sprectrator.] 
Sin.—-Is not Lady Astor making a mountain out of a 
The convictions for drunkenness last year were 
187.000 in the last pre-War_ vear. 


molehill ? 


77. 0CO as against 


Off-licences | 


THE REFERENDUM. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In view of the recent articles and correspondence in 
the Spectator upon the subject of the Referendum you can 
perhaps find space for the following short extract from a 
public lecture, presided over by Lord Justice Atkin, and 
recently delivered by the Solicitor-General for Australia 
(Sir Robert Garran) at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, on the subject of ‘* The Development of the 
Australian Constitution.” 

After stating that the Constitution of the Commonwealth 


discussing the question of written Constitutions in general, 
the lecturer added that provision was usually made in a 
written Constitution for its alteration or amendment: he 
also stated that only twice had an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of Australia been carried, and then only in respect of 
minor details. He then proceeded as follows :— 


“ Substantial amendments had been proposed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament on several occasions, but they had never suc- 


attacked on account of the provision for an annual insurance | ceeded in passing the ordeal of that conservative institution, the 


Referendum. The electors had more than once gone to the polls 
and returned to power the Government which proposed the amend- 
ments, while rejecting the amendments which were principal planks 
in the Government's policy.” 

I venture to think that this statement throws an interesting 
light upon the situation brought about by the action of the 
Government in relation to the recent appeal to the country. 
—TIam, Sir, &ce., Herspert HANKINSON. 

Northampton. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I addressed a question to the Conservative candidate 
for Pembrokeshire, Major C. W. M. Price, in the terms sug- 
gested by you. A reply from his election agent, dated 
December 4th, stated: ‘ The answer to your question with 
regard to Referendum is in the affirmative.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C. SKINNER, Lieut.-Col. 
The Anchorage, Pembroke, S. Wales. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In reply to my inquiry Mr. John F, P. 
K.C., M.P., writes thus : — 


‘*“Many thanks for your kind letter. I was rather inclined to 
think, and said, that a Referendum would have been a_ propet 


Rawlinson, 


| thing instead of the last General Election, but,of course, there may 


Lady Astor | 


have been difliculties that I did not know of.” 


I have written also to Mr. E. R. Turton, who was at my 


| tutor’s house at Eton, and to Sir J. F. Remnant, who was 


If no-licence were adopted at a | 


The number has been steadily decreasing for decadcs, and | 


with more education and greater self-control should be still 
Also, is the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks so very consumption of spirits in 
(proof gallons) has fallen by 60 per cent. since 
fallen by 


further reduced. 
excessive ? The 
hese Islands 
1913, and that of beer (standard barrels) has 
42 per ce nt. 

For what is it, then, that Lady Astor is working? In your 
issue of December 15th she takes some trouble to explain that 
} Ilow 


she does not wish to see Prohibition in this country. 
was reported in the Press as saying in 


is it, then, that she 


debate in the House of Commons on February 24th, 1920: 


* J hope very much from the bottom of my heart that some 
time the 
J vim. Sir, &e., 

Lield’s Oak, Blandford, Dorset, 


people of England will come to Prohibition” ? 
H. S. Woopnovuse. 





| a tone should pervade an article. 


my Member in Holborn for many years, and will let you 
know when I get any reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Reveitt ReyNowps. 


A REFERENDUM SOCIETY. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. R. B. Yardley, in his letter which appears in the 
Spectator of December Ist, declares that (in order to secure th« 
adoption of the Referendum) ** some momentum is wanted.” 
He is undoubtedly right. May I suggest : (1) That the neces- 
sary “momentum ” can only be achieved by the pressure of 
enlightened public opinion; and (2) that the quickest and 
most effective method of interesting, educating and gaining 
the support of public opinion would be to establish a Refer- 
endum Society on a non-parly basis? That such a society 
would prove successful I, personally, have no doubt, but it 
would be interesting to hear the views of your readers in 
regard to this suggestion. 

Should my proposal meet with approval, I shall be very 
pleased to elaborate a practical plan for its adoption. 
I am, Sir, &ce., H. UH. Srarntron. 

The Conservative Club, Liverpool. 


REFORM OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—To much that appears in your article of December 8th 
by Lord Buckmaster no Christian man nor woman can take 
exception, nor fail to be thankful that so clean and wholesome 
But the Christian may not 
contemplate divorce in his Marriage Service, simply because 
his sacred or ** Holy Matrimony ” declares an ideal, nothing 
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less than the union of male and female made in God's image, 
the primary object of which is the propagation of the divine 
species. Rightly the Prayer-book puts this object first. 
** Mutual society, help and comfort ” are certainly objects to 
be prayed for and received with thanksgiving. But, if they 
are not given, whether there be Cross or Crucifix upon the 
altar, the sign is there. The service is performed in the 
Name of Jesus Christ, and His Sign accepted. 

Are you irritated with this reference to ideals? Are you 
saying: ‘ We want to be practical; we have got to face 
the hard facts of earthly life; we want to free hundreds 
from unjust misery; nay, we want to help towards the 
propagation of a healthier species”? By all means say so, 
though be very careful. The family is the primary basis of 
all human society. It was declared to be so, in divers portions 
and in divers manners, ages before men’s eyes saw, and their 
hands handled the Word of Life. 

By all means, as statesmen, do all in your power, and 
according to your lights, to mitigate the evils of married life. 
But do not ask the Church to bless all such marriages. Demand 
a state or civil marriage from everyone. Let the Church only 
exhort those to seek God’s blessing upon their marriage 
who are prepared to do so with heart and hand and voice 
through Jesus Christ. 

Do not let us, who are trying to be Christians, criticize 
the State if it allows possibilities of marriage and re-marriage 
which we dare not ask God's blessing upon. 
firm, be the cost what it may, for ‘** Holy Matrimony.” It is 





But let us stand | 


the foundation of the Holy Catholic Church, because it is | 
| hacked that a gross misrepresentation of the speech will go 


the foundation of human society, the members of which 
God made in His own image.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


JOURNALISM AS A DANGEROUS TRADE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Massingham has the honour to be an unpopular 


man. He deserves that honour, for he has told the truth 
about syndicate, dope-distributing journalism. In_ these | 


days he is a brave man who dare tell the truth as he sees it 


about anything. But then Mr. Massingham has always been 


courageous. And he has stood for clean journalism and sincere 


polities. For his letter in the Spectator of December Ist all 


journalists who love journalism more for what they can put | 


into it than for what they can extract from it can only be 
glad. I know it was a plain statement of fact against the 
newspaper monopolists. But I took it as a direct challenge 
to myself as a journalist. 
so exposed, and I hope we shall both mentally and morally 
benefit. Unhappily, I fear that most journalists who read 
what dangerous public servants they are will ignore its sound- 
ness, will believe that 
comfortable citadel in which they work; and the Press 
monopolists, both Liberal and Tory (so-called), will consider 
it merely inconsequentia!—while they remain secure behind 
their monopolies. 

All journalists know economically, 
victims of circumstance, bound to write as their masters, 
Whatever the journalist may 


they are, 


through their editors, dictate. 


It does us journalists good to be | 


Mr. Massingham has attacked the | 


helpless 


believe, he is told to write down to the public level of intelli- | 


genee. As though there were such a vague thing as a low- 
down standard level of intelligence! The stuff sold on the 
news-stalls every minute of the day is a direct insult to 
people’s intelligence. 
for the ill-educated masses whose only fault is not that they 
fail to see through the hollow mockery of the whole mind- 
poisoning business, but that, though only partly educated, 
they allow incapable, shallow, often insincere thinkers to 
guide them in their thought. No wonder our semi-democracy 
is in grave peril of overbalancing itself into degeneracy. The 


The popular newspapers are produced | 


wonder is, indeed, that, based on such hollow foundations, the | 


democratic structure of society has stood for even ten years. 

I write as a young journalist on a provincial weekly, and 
if my intimate knowledge of the syndicate Press is not very 
great, I may be qualified to speak my thought about it, for 


daily I see the deliberately-created effects of this sweet- | 


I talk 
with people whose opinions are precisely those broadcast by 
the papers they read. Somehow, with extreme artfulness, 
the conductors of this rampant journalism know exactly what 
their public will want. They keep just ahead of their readers, 


tasting drug which is dwarfing the minds of millions. 


And the reader says of a certain article, “* Ah, just what I 
was thinking. How right this paper always is!” So the 
insidious game goes on. Always the readers’ intelligences 
appear to be flattered, their consciences lulled into easy con- 
tentment and their minds drugged into pleasant titillation by 
the vaporous stuff sold to them. Nothing to rack their minds 
about, nothing solid to bite on, nothing that points the clear 
way to honest citizenship ; only a surfeit of coloured news 
and evasive opinions. 

All this at the dictates ofa few monopolists 
be obeyed. 


they who must 
I feel, as a student of the English Press, that the 
irresponsible owners have never yet deeply felt one big emotion 
about life—except the emotion they must feel when the 
dividends mount higher. One needn't blame them for that. 
But one should pity them their real poverty. It must be 
because they have not seen life clearly and seen it whoie that 
their journalists seldom or never have a chance of saying what 
they feel about things. A journalist is a recorder of life's 
little ironies, comedies, tragedies. In that he may record the 
whole truth. But he can’t collect all the facts of events 
which stir nations. He must select, and then have his 
selection selected for the readers. And the damage is done 
there, because only the facts which suit the bias of the paper 
are selected, and opinions are based on these distorted facts. 
There is such a thing as the accurate interpretation of a great 
man’s speech—if it cannot be reported thoroughly. The 
speaker may be a man of national, and therefore of interna- 
tional, influence, but if his belief conflicts with the views of 
the newspaper owner the poor reporter’s copy must be so 


out to the world. Lord Northeliffe once said that, great as 
was the power of the Press, the power of suppression was 
greater. And Lord Northcliffe should have known. But a 
Press which deliberately distorts and so destroys truth must 
soon die—and soon deserves to die. 

For the safety of public opinion, for the cleanness of politics, 
and for the sake of the honesty of journalism, I could wish 
that the journalists of this country—the National Union of 
Journalists and the Institute of Journalists—would stand up 
against this thing. They may say it is none of their business. 
But it is. For when the sordid creation is stripped naked to 
the world the journalists will bear as much of the justice as 
the monopolists. We delude ourselves when we say it is 
nothing to us that the people are fed with part-truths. 
Journalists’ work is rushed, I know, and suffers the penalty of 
all rushed work. But would that they would think clearly 
before writing. Only clear writing, which follows from clear 
thought, can adequately record what the day’s affairs have 
meant to the peoples of the world. And that is what matters 
as news. A journalist must feel a thing before he can reveal 
it to others. 

I would have Mr. Massingham’s letter and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s Cambridge lecture, “On Jargon,” in The 
Art of Writing, soak into the minds of all newspaper owners 
and journalists.—I am, Sir, &c., Hl. J. W. 
HARCOURT IN THE EARLY 
‘SEVENTIES. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


) 


SIR W. 


Sir,—l“ver since reading Sir William Harcourt’s Life 
been intending to do my best to put down a few of my own 
as I was too late to have them included tn the 
biography. Perhaps even now they might not be without 
interest for such of the friends of his prime as survive among 


recollections, 


your readers. 

As Private Secretary to th 
he headed the British High Commission to Washington in 
1871 and negotiated the First Arbitration Treaty, and then 
for two years private tutor to his son until he 


1 
at Studley Royal 


first Marquess of Ripon when 


came of age 
in 1873, I made my home where Vernon 
Harcourt, as he was then called, was a frequent guest and 
intimate friend 
"se venti S. 
Until invited to take office, 
the side of Gladstone, for this was the pet 


he seemed to delight in saving disagreeable things and treading 


My reminiscences thus belong to the early 


he was decidedly a thorn in 


iod of his life when 


on people’s corns. It was thus that the oft quoted story 
arose how three friends, who all owned to having one acquaint- 


ance whom no one liked to meet, agreed to make up a little 
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party of six by cach inviting his béle noire, yet when the time 
came they were only four, as all three of them had invited 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt. 

I well remember the unhappy face of Mr. Gladstone's 
chief Private Secretary at a small luncheon party at 1 Carlton 
Gardens (Lord Ripon’s London house), when almost brutal 
things were said by Harcourt about his adored chief. Even 
a couple of years later than this, when Harcourt must have 
been Solicitor-General, he could not altogether have given 
up playing the gad-fly. I was leaving Waterloo one night 
by a late train when he rushed into the station and, joining 
me good naturedly in my third-class carriage, poured into my 
ears, among his other adventures, how at an evening party, 
from which he had just come, Mrs. Gladstone had pounced 
upon him and made a most embarrassing appeal : “* Oh, Mr. 
Harcourt, why are you so unkind to dear William ? Promise 
me now, do promise me, that you will not be so any more !” 
“How,” said the narrator, evidently bursting with pride at 
his own savoir-faire, “* how would you have got out of such a 
fix as that ? I put my hand on my heart and bowing very 
tow I murmured: * Your most obedient, humble scrvant, 
marm,’ . . . and bolted.” 

One day when a Studicy house-party were paying a visit 
to York, and we happened to be all standing round the 
recumbent figure of Arehbishop Harcourt in the Minster, 
struck by the strong resemblance of his grandson not only 
to his features but to his stately and commanding figure, 
someone mischievously remarked that Mr. Hareourt reminded 
him quite as strongly of a still better known character in 
past history than his grandfather, namely Guy Fawkes, for 
his heart was evidently set on “ blowing up” Parliament or, 
at any rate, its leading men! Though only a passing jest, 
it illustrates my point that Harcourt’s “ pose,” so to speak, 
in his early days in Parliament was avowedly such as I have 
described. It was in the same spirit that he indulged in 
idiosyncrasies of pronunciation. as when he used the word 
Parliament in debates in the House as a word of four syllables, 
glancing round him with a look of scornful challenge and self- 
assertion if anvone dared to smile’ audibly. Of course, there 
was often a fund of geod humour disguised under this pose, 
love of teasing as when later on he would quote 
Hastings Doyle some lines he much 


and sheer 
from Sir 
relished :— 


Francis 


“This creed no parson ever knew, 
For this was still his simple plan, 
Yo have with clergymen to do 


As little as a good man can.” 


In 1871 I had heard several of the leading politicians in 
Washington express regret that, when appointing a Professor 
of International Law to serve on his High Conunission, Mr. 
Gladstone had not gone to Cambridge instead of Oxford. I 





his tendency to make the most of a dignified presence, suffer 
me to recall just one amusing incident. A school treat was 
being held in the Park close to Studley Royal, and in the 
course of the games I challenged him to contribute to the 
general entertainment by engaging in a sack race with me. 

Whether I was warned that I was impar congressus Achilli, 
I do not pretend to remember—it is likely enough—but 
when he had squeezed his majestic proportions into a sack, 
he certainly caused much laughter by bidding me 
nigh ” that he might “ give my flesh to the birds of the air,” 
thus suggesting that I should play ‘** David ” to his “ Goliath ” 
—which I did! I long after treasured the little “cup” 
which fell to my lot when Lady Ripon distributed the prizes 
at the close. 

It was not till some years after this that his commanding 
figure showed unmistakable signs of losing its symmetry ; 
but a Punch artist knows where to find a weak spot, when 
caricature is his object, and the well-known cartoon repre- 
senting Lord Hartington, Mr. Harcourt and Mr. W. E. Forster, 
as three archers, shooting at the target ‘ Leadership,” 
emphasizes rather cruelly, we thought at the time, the tendency 
to imitate the crescent moon shown not only in the drawn 
bows but in Harcourt’s person. The rival claims of the 
three men were at that time the theme of constant discussion, 
and I did not lose so good an opportunity for a bit of fun. 
“No one can doubt,” I remember saying to him, * that 
Mr. Forster would be universally respected as leader and be 
well received.” He replied defiantly : ‘* Would you have us 
led by a man who couldn't construe a chorus in the Aga- 
memnon?” “1 don't believe you could construe a chorus 
in. the Agamemnon!” was my prompt * Well, 


* draw 


rejoinder. 


} at any rate,” came the answer, “there was a time when | 


could, and that can’t be said of Forster ! 
\s another instanee of the impetuosity with which | 

alweys tried to silence an objector, I well remember when |! 
ventured to pull him up for unblushing inaccuracy in fitiin: 

some story from history to his needs at the moment as a 
| 


| speaker. he thundered (though there was a twinkle in his 


remember expressing much surprise at the time to hear Mr. | 


Harcourt spoken of with such superlative admiration. I 
learned later how openly he had espoused the cause of the 
North all through the American Civil War, and had thus won 
ns from General Grant (now President) and his 
entourage. It is not a little interesting to speculate how the 
whole tone, and possibly the result. of the three months’ 
deliberations of the * Joint High Commission might have 
been changed had the very gentlest of learned professors, 
Mr. Mountaguc Bernard, given place to one so masterful, 
combative and even overbearing as our hero. Nothing will 
shake my own firm conviction, after hearing the opinion of 
men, that a really lasting impression 
at a time 


golden opinic« 


many of their public 
was made on the politicians of the United States 
when there had been much blustering and heated passion 
over the ‘Alabama’ incident and in an atmosphere in which 
the war fever had hardly yet subsided—by the quict preference 
onable- 


rs and 


for friendly conference and the attitude of sweet rea 
ness which characterized all the British Comunission 
most of all perhaps, Sir Stafford Northeote (afterwards Lord 
Iddesleigh) and Professor Mountague Bernard. 
tempted to record my impressions of the five United States 


{ Seeretary of State 


fligh Commissioners, of whom Mr. Fish as 
was Chairman-—a man who brought with him to the council 
table the courtesy and self-command ef un English gentle- 
man, { fear lest you should pronounce them irrelevant, so 
forbear. 

j 


As just a trifling proof how Marcouri’s love of children 


and desive to amuse them came out on occasion, in spite of 


eye): “Are you not yet old enough ito realize that th 
point of a story lies not in its truth but in iis relevance!” 
In the spring of 1874 I repeated with an old school friend 
(who had broken down after a brilliant double-first at Cam- 
bridge) the Italian tour from Naples to Rome and the Lakes 
taken the year before with my pupil, Lord Goderich. As 
Mr. Birks and I entered a photo shop on the piazza at Veni 
by one door, Vernon Harcourt and his little son Lou-lou 
(then nine or ten years old) came in by the other, and greeted 
ine with cries of boisterous weleome. He proclaimed almost 
at once his determination to join us at our hotel, as they 
did not like their own at all. No one could have proved 
more delightful travelling companion, and I can pictur 
him now sitting in the stern of a gondola reading out wit! 
huge gusto, now from Byron's Childe Harold, now from thi 


| Stones of Venice, some rhetorical passage, and mouthing it 


| its grandeur. 


with almost over-emphasis so that Lou-lou might not miss 
While we made the tour of the surroundin 
islands together, I recall how immensely struck he was by tl 
fine profiles and magnificent physique (as of ancient Romans) 
of the inhabitants, especially in the port of Chioggia. 

From Verona, whither he preceded us, he wrote me such a 
characteristic note that I chose it later for my autograph 
book, and it lies before me as I write. It was dashed off in 
such bold, careless style that each page only contains about 
half-a-dozen lines. I omit the name of the hotel he dated 
from for obvious reasons ! 

“Verona charming. The inns beastly. Try due Torre (sic) 
this hotel disgusting. The churches are superb, far superior to 
Venice. San Zenone I think the finest thing of its sort in Italy 


| The Cathedral and San Anastasia both good. If you have a fin 


' day, it is a good place to ‘ prowl about.’ 


Though much | 


I doubt if we shall go 
further than Milan to-night, as I am still nervous about Lou-lou 
lie is, however, very well, and sends his love. We miss you ull 
much. Look at the Bishop’s Palace and an old palace « little 
farther back.” 

(No date except “‘ Thursday.”’) 

When he went to the Ilome Office he found himself respon 
sible for what he describes as “ a very peculiar class of busin 
called * burials.” When in 1882 or 1883 I had to face a 
good deal of local opposition about moving graves to a different 
part of the churchyard at Up Holland, near Wigan (when 
adding a chancel to the magnificent old church), some of my 
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farmers threatened an appeal to the Home Secretary, and I 
can remember how glad I was to be able to say without 
hesitation that I would write at once, as they suggested, for 
his permission.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERIC DAUSTINI CREMER. 
Shermanbury Rectory, Henfield. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES AND SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Surely there is a fallacy in Dr. Stefansson’s assumption 
in his entertaining article in the Spectator of September 22nd, 





that the complexity of primitive languages is an argument 
against the theory of the evolutionary descent of man. 


A language may be extremely complex and yet quite | 


incapable of expressing any but simple and concrete ideas. | 
It is probable that the first beginnings of human speech were 
far from simple, a modulated ery or grunt was made to convey | 
a whole phrase and so arose holophrastic primitive languages 
which are rich in words, though poor in the power of expressing | 
any but the most simple ideas. The language of the Tierra 
because the Tierra del | 
disassociated from his 


del Fuegans has no word for “ he’ 
Fuegans cannot conceive of a * he” 
surrounding circumstances, so there are a number of holo- | 
phrastie pronouns meaning ** he who comes,” “ he who goes,” 
* he who sits,’ and so on, but there is no word for “he.” Yet 
in spite of its complexity and richness in holophrastic words, 
Tierra del Fuegan is by no means as highly developed an 
instrument for the expression of thought as the more simple 
English. Dr. Stefansson says there are several hundred forms 
of a single noun in Eskimo. Are these merely holophrastic 
forms which are expressed in more highly developed languages 
by means of particles and verbs ? 

The complexity of primitive languages does not seem to 
militate against the accepted theory of the evolution of man. 
Language cannot have been simplified before man learnt to 
think of the various objects which occupied his mind in the 
abstract, disassociated from any surrounding circumstances, 
and that power, the power to think of a “ he ”’ as opposed to a 
“he who runs” or a “he who walks” probably came 
comparatively late in the evolution of man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANTHONY Suaw. 

Ladysmith, Christchurch, Barbados, B.W I. 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—I am reluctant to trespass any further upon your 
space, but, in view of the questions which Professor Gilbert 
Murray addresses to me, in your issue of December 22nd, 
perhaps you will allow me to reply very briefly. 

I did not say that the League of Nations was responsible 
in any way for the policy we have adopted towards France. 
i quite agree with him that the blame falls on the British 
Government and primarily on the Coalition Government. 

IIe states that one of the main purposes of the League 
is to provide for the future security of France in face of j 
the possibility of a German War of Revenge, and that most 
Krenchmen so regard it. I am afraid he is deceiving himself. 





The number of Frenchmen who regard the League as any | 
safeguard for France is infinitesimal, and, accordingly, the y| 
are taking other measures, condemned by the League of | 
Nations Union, to provide for their own security. 

He asks whether I have any other defence for France to | 
propose. Certainly. The only adequate safeguard for France 
is a defensive alliance with this country. Whether even | 
this—in view of the disarmament policy, for which the | 
League of Nations stands sponsor—would now prove an 
effective guarantee is, however, doubtful. 

He asks me if I object in principle to such treaties as that 
of the Mutual Guarantee, which he says the League has been 
trying to work out unsuccessfully for three years. No 
Treaty of Guarantee is of any value which does not strictly 
define the contingencies in which it will become operative, 
which is not strictly limited to those contingencies which 
endanger the national existence of the parties to the Treaty, 
and which does not include definite promises of armed 
support, stating the nature and amount of such support. 


There is not the faintest chance of any guarantee by the 
League of Nations fulfilling any one of these conditions. 
Professor Gilbert Murray is mistaken in thinking that the 
only impertinence of which the League of Nations Union 
has been guilty was the issue of a Form of Service for 
Armistice Day to the clergy. I have given instances 
of several others, and the last few days have provided 
a further instance, in the form of a request to the 
clergy to celebrate World Peace Day on December 23rd. 
The reason why such action is impertinent is that it 
is interfering with other people’s business. In this case 
it is gross interference with the functions of the Episcopate, 
which alone has a right to prescribe or to suggest what Forms 
of Service and what events should be celebrated in church. 
He is misinformed in saying that the Form of Service was 


only sent to those clergy who asked for it. It was, to my 


| a 
certain knowledge, sent to one—and his case cannot be 


peculiar—who had not only never asked for it, but, very 
properly, rejected it with scorn when he received it. That 
any of the clergy were so misguided as to apply to the Union 


| for instructions in the performance of their spiritual duties 


is typical of that confused thinking which induces them to 
seek in the League of Nations a means of regenerating the 
world, and of that lack of order and discipline which are 
lamentable characteristics of the Church of England. But all 
this does not justify the Union in interfering in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

I note that the “ moral pressure © exercised by the Union, 
on which Professor Gilbert Murray congratulates himself is, 
according to him, due to the fact that so many people in all 
nations are becoming convinced that ** frank conference is a 
cleaner thing than secret plotting and agreed settlement a 
better thing than war.” This utterance is due to the delusion 
that everybody outside the Union is an abandoned militarist 
and materialist, who prefers plotting to conference and war 
to settlement. Knowing in their hearts that they cannot 
justify the League on rational grounds, the Union professes 
to be a repository of superior morality and Christianity to 
all the rest of the world, though, as a matter of fact, the 
moral sentiments embodied in the Covenant are no more 
distinctively Christian than they are Mohammedan, Buddhist 
or Pagan. This attitude can only be due to spiritual pride 
and mental confusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick Castle, 


POETRY. 
—— 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD, 


In all my day there lives but one, 
Lonely, without a peei 


To turn to dauntless man’s delight 
The thoughts we grapple her 
Whate’er we knew of hope or love, 


Desire, and fear, and pain 
lor other ages, thanks to him. 


heir echo lives again. 


Of many a pen he takes hi 
Catullus, Corbet, Ford 
The Ballad Masters and t 1) 


HIave built his ] ity w I 
But most of all, our English |] 
Of silent, glancing streams 
And we. who other waters | 
Pay tribute to] drean 
Ber ith her e9 = ¢ id { 3 
The Dov f lesi - 
Cotton and I far m 
And far fi Doveridge spire-— 
Cotton and I, we pay our d 
To Qi und ‘J . ind ( 
True waters th that gave earth 
So masterful a son 


I. F. B. Brerr-Ssura, 
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BOOKS. 


——— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tue haleyon days between the autumn and spring publishing 
seasons are now upon us. Were it not for Dr. E. K. Cham- 
bers’s monumental study, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press) in four volumes, there would be almost 
nothing to ruffle the calm. Dr. Chambers, whose important 
book, The Mediaeval Stage, was published twenty years ago, 
treats his subject from a comprehensive point of view which 
includes the Elizabethan court, the settlement of the players 
in London and their conflicts with Puritanism, the histories 
of individual companies and theatres, and the surviving 
plays of the period considered as historical documents. It 
promises to be a work of profound interest. 

A book so delightful that it increases rather than ruffles 
the calm is the Nonesuch Press’s edition of Cowley’s trans- 
lations from Anacreon. 'The book is bound in gold and has 
a parchment back; it is embellished with exquisite copper 
plate engravings by Mr. Stephen Gooden (nothing could 
be more appropriately beautiful than his title-page), and, 
needless to say, it is superbly printed. 

Lacquer Work, by G. Koizumi (Pitman), is, as its sub-title 
describes it, A Practical Exposition of the Art of Lacquering 
together with Valuable Notes for the Collector. It is copiously 
illustrated. From Messrs. Methuen and Co. comes a revised 
edition, with a new introduction, of Mr. Arthur M. Hind’s 
valuable Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings which has long 
been out of print. 

Sarah Bernhardt as I Knew Her: Being Madame Thérése 
Berton’s Intimate Reminiscences of the Bernhardt Circle, as 
told to Basil Woon (Hurst and Blackett), should provide easy 
and entertaining reading. 

Childhood in Verse and Prose (Oxford University Press) 
is an anthology chosen by Miss Susan Miles. Her selection, 
judged by a brief glance, covers a wide field and is remarkably 
good. A small pocket volume, Drinks: How to Mix and 
How to Serve (Stanley Paul and Co.), is a topicaland convivial 
work which, however, it would be tactless to present to an 
American friend. 

It is announced that at the Olympie Games to be held in 
Paris next year prizes are to be offered for literary composi- 
tions relating to sport, games, and physical culture. Verse 
must not exceed 1,000 lines, prose 20,000 words. <A 
tinguished literary jury will make the awards. Compositions 
must reach the Hon. Secretary, British Olympic Association, 
166 Piccadilly, marked “ Literature Committee,” not later 
than January 25th. 


dis- 


LireERARY Epiror. 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES.* 


Tine second series of Sir James Rennell Rodd’s Social and 
Diplomatic Memories’ is a very readable book. It deals largely 
w.th Lord Cromer and his work during the earlier and most 
ec itical years. Indeed, the volume might almost be called a 
* Cromer number.’ This view is reinforced by the fact that 
the frontispiece is a reproduction of a pencil drawing of Lord 
Cromer by the Duchess of Rutland. It gives well certain 
aspects of Lord Cromer’s character as they showed in his face, 
but not the dominant note. It is in curious contrast to Mr. 
Sargent’s well-known black-and-white comment on Lord 
Cromer’s many-sided mind. 

In the account of Lord Cromer and the men who worked 
under him in the ‘nineties, Sir Rennell Rodd tells, and tells very 
well, two stories which were great favourites with Lord Cromer 
himself. ‘They both coneern * a gallant Irishman who played 
2 great part in the social and sporting life of Cairo, and a very 
distinguished one in the Nile and South African campaigns.” 
One day he was dining at the Ghezirch Palace Hotel, and was 
He sent for the manager, the 
and “Mr. Luigi, 
I ordered this dinner a fortnight ago, 
eold.” Another delightful story, which the 
present often heard Lord Cromer tell, is that of a 
stormy meeting of the Sporting Club. Lord Cromer was in 


dissatistied with his dinner. 


Luigi Steinschneider, protested : 
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the chair. A member asked one of those impossible conun- 
drums which are so often put to chairmen—the sort of 
question which looks very simple and yet, if thought out, 
makes one’s head go round. Lord Cromer used to say that 
on the occasion in question he felt utterly at sea, and without 
resource—a very rare thing for him. Then the happy Irish- 
man bounded from his seat with the words, ‘* Lord Cromer, 
will you allow me to answer that question me-self?” The 
chairman felt himself saved and most gladly acquiesced. 
** Certainly—you answer it.” The Irishman went on: ‘* The 
answer to that question, me lord, is that there’s just no answer 
at all.” Sir Rennell Rodd’s story differs a little from this in 
the telling. We prefer ours, and he, no doubt, will prefer his. 
In the case of stories passed from mouth to mouth, one’s own 
version always seems the authentic text. 

Another and very striking story, showing the other, and, 
of course, by far the more important side of Cromer’s character, 
is to be found in a wonderful account of an interview between 
Lord Cromer and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We will tell it in Sir Rennell Rodd’s own 
words. The passage affords a good example of his very 
pleasant and easy style of narrative :— 

“It had been Cromer’s intention on arriving in England to press 
strongly for some assistance in defraying the administration of the 
Soudan, which, though placed under the British and Egyptian flags 
conjointly, was financed solely by the Treasury at Cairo. A long 
time would have to elapse before that vast country, depopulated and 
ruined by the exactions of the Khalifa, could hope to provide a 
revenue which would render it even modestly self-supporting, while 
the subsidy still fell short of obvious requirements. But Egypt 
could do no more, could hardly even justifiably continue to do what 
she had done hitherto. Cromer accordingly went, with Gorst to 
support him, and laid the situation before the Chanceller of the 


Exchequer. The Soudan was a British as much as an Egyptian 
interest. Some help was indispensable if the work which had been 


accomplished was not to be arrested. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
listened to his exposition in silence, looking down his beard. 'The 
only answer Cromer obtained was comprised in four words : * I have 
no money.’ Further details regarding the position were supplied 
by Gorst. They received the same answer: ‘I have no money.’ 
Then Cromer got angry and let himself go. * It is always the same 
thing with you at home,’ he said ; ‘ you never look forward. You 
did not ask my advice. I knew we were not ready to take over the 
Soudan. But you suddenly ordered us to go there without con- 
sulting me, and now we are there you repudiate responsibility and 
leave us to get out of our difliculties as best we can.’ The Chancellor 
only repeated, ‘I am sorry, but I have no money.’ ‘If you have 
no money to give,” Cromer rejoined, * have you any advice to offer 
as to what under the circumstances we can do for the best ?° The 
amazing answer of a statesman who enjoyed a certain reputation 
at home was: ‘ If you cannot afford to remain there, you had better 
give it up and come away.’ ” 

That tussle between the two great economists, for such 
they were, did not, however, make any ill-blood between them. 
Though Cromer was a far broader-minded man than Sir 
Michael, he had a great respect for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s high character, and, if possible, even more for his 
desire to save the public purse, even though, as in the present 
case, that was sometimes carried too far. Sir Michael, if he 
meant business, ought, as Lord Cromer knew well, to have 
fought the question of the advance in the Cabinet. He ought 
to have said to his colleagues: ** If we force an advance on 
the Egyptian Government, they will naturally look to us to 
foot the bill. We cannot call the tune without, at any rate, 
paying a portion of the piper’s charges. Therefore, if we are 
not prepared to pay, don’t let us order an advance.” ‘To 
object not to the advance, but merely to paying for it, was a 
proof of weakness. 

Though the book says so much about Lord Cromer, as it 
was bound to do, since it deals with Egypt, there are plenty 
of other good things in it. These, however, we must ask our 
readers to find for themselves. They will not be disappointed. 

To our notice of Sir Rennell Rodd’s autobiography we 
may appropriately add a word about a very charming little 
volume of poems which the author, returning to his first 
love, the Muses, has collected under the title of Tvrentaremt 
and Other Moods The preface contains a charming, half 
ironie and half pathetic apology for the old style in poetry, 
coupled to a protest against the new. ‘ Ii this,” he 
** should be my last word on poetry, I take the opportunity 
to profess my faith in musie and in rhythm.” Though we 
not sure that the new 
spasmodic ~” as Sir Rennell thinks, we arc 
one thing—that there will always be a place for 


declares, 


are mood is as “amorphous and 


quite certain of 


verse so 


accomplished as that which he writes; so far we entirely 
agree with his plea: ‘We shall return to form.” It is 
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characteristic of so delicate and so imaginative a scholar 
that Sir Rennell should have named his book as he has 
named it. ‘‘ Trentaremi” is, he tells us, a little rock- 
sheltered bay in the Gulf of Naples where he has a house, 
and where once no doubt was moored or beached the thirty- 
oared galley from which it derives its name. 

Sir Rennell, who was always an adventurer, and a very 
courageous one, as well as a poet, writes with a touch of 
real passion of the brief but noble days when we were 
all twenty, and the desert and the ceean set our hearts 
throbbing. Very delightful in the contexts of recollection 
is the verse on the Egyptian desert in tite first poem in the 
present volume—a poem addressed to his own heart. Better 
for quotation, however, are these stanzas :-— 


‘Shall we forsake the highways and their vain 
Strivings and struggles, and renew the quest 
Beyond all isles we sailed through, seek again 
The low-horizoned island of the blest ? 
Or shall we bid here on our vine-clad shores 
The day when, to its ancient port addressed, 
A ghostly galley with its thirty oars 
Glides in at sunrise to escort us west ? 


No! Life still claims us. We have been made wise 
To know the things we once but dimly guessed, 
To feel great art, to see with quickened eyes 
Earth’s infinite beauty and forget the rest. 
If we grew old in learning how to live 
Shall we not drink the vintage we have pressed ? 
The gods, my heart, have ever gifts to give 
While love refuses to be dispossessed.” 
When one reads such verses one feels what Gibbon felt 
vyhen he wrote the exquisite passage on Paris and the Emperor 
Julien. If the poets of the Anthology could return to earth, 
they would find a fellow-artist capable of understanding and 
even of instructing the singers of Ionia. They would pardon 
the gentle and graceful melancholy of a writer whose service 
to his country has never been dimmed by a selfish hedonism, 
and they must applaud the perfection of that inestimable 
art which cruder exhibitions of 
human emotion, 


refines the 


J. St. LoE STRACHEY. 


softens and 


MODERN ECONOMIC THEORY.* 
Proressor CAsseEL believes that the whole of the theory of 
value should be excluded from economie science and in its 
place should be put a theory of prices. A considerable portion 
of his work is devoted to an exposition of this last and neces- 
sarily involves much criticism of the older economists, whose 
idea of value is alleged to be ** very vague and elastic.” If 
this criticism be allowed, the next task is to examine the alter- 
native proposed and to see whether it possesses new and 
outstanding merit. That prices are governed by a principle 
of searcity is easily understood ; this statement, however, is 
followed by a number of supplementary principles of price 
fixing which resolve themselves into an arithmetical treatment 
of the problem of equilibrium. It will readily be seen that 
the old-fashioned methods are the simpler, and in illustration 
of this a further example may be given. Professor Marshall 
defines expenses of production as the prices which have to 
be paid in order to call forth an adequate supply of the efforts 
and waitings that are for making it. 
Cassel moves from the concrete to the abstract. “* For our 
he says, “the searcity of the relevant 


required 


definition of cost,” 
means of production is the only essential requisite. 
need only be based upon this scarcity and is by no means 
necessarily conceived as a condition of the supply of the 
In other words, this appears 


The price 


relevant means of production.” 
to be an attempt to set forth economic laws as separate from 
or above human activities, whether or not these principles 
become living and real through actual transmission into a 
sequence of events. This is purest theory; it is also so 


rarefying that one retains a weakness for the tangibilities 


dispensed with if their defects are not too pronounced. 





The reader, proceeding onwards from the reluctant con- 
clusion that Professor Cassel’s definitions and principles are 
not in themselves simple, has now to give his attention to a 
consideration of whether their application would. none the less, 
result ine plification and elucidation of our sex ial economy. 
Professor Cass expresses dissatisfaction with the orthodox 
interpretation of expenses of production, quoted above, on 
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the ground that it attempts to reject scarcity as a determining 
factor of prices. Is this strictly correct ? Surely the principle 
of scarcity is recognized in the older definition, although un- 
emphasized, for, clearly, the scarcer the supply of certain kinds 
of effort the higher the prices expected for their calling forth. 
In course of the elaboration of this allegedly neglected principle 
the reader is told that in the exchange economy it means the 
need to bring consumption, by the pressure of prices, into 
harmony with a relatively scanty supply of goods. ‘If an 
article exists in one single specimen, the price must, of course, 
be put so high that all buyers except one will be excluded. 
When there are many articles of the same category, but some- 
what different in quality (villas in a residential suburb, for 
instance), the prices must again be so fixed that there will be 
one purchaser for each house.” This endeavour to place 
utility, in its widest sense, after prices is not convincing. A 
single specimen of an almost useless thing (an antiquated hat, 
for example) would not need to have a price specially put 
upon it to exclude all buyers but the solitary eccentric. With 
regard to the other articles, however low the price, there 
could be but one purchaser who, presumably, would be the 
first person in the queue. Naturally the theory of marginal 
utility receives severe treatment and is resisted as a solution 
of the problem of prices or even of the problem of value. 
‘** The price itself is settled by the fact that the demand must 
be reduced to the point at which it can be met with the existing 
supply of goods.” The price settles to what extent wants 
shall be satisfied and therefore which is the “ ultimate ” or 
* marginal’ want. But the fact still remains that for all 
ordinary purposes a price is entirely nominal unless a demand 
exists for the commodity of which it is a quotation, and to 
most people prices will appear to be determined by wants and 
not wants by prices. Wants are inevitably modified by prices 
or made more or less effective by prices. 

This confession of inability to accept the main contention 
of Professor Cassel is not to be taken as underrating a work 
which is all-embracing, and provocative. The first 
volume is devoted to a General Survey and the Pricing of the 
Factors of Production ; the second to Money and the Theory 
of Conjunctures. Professor Cassel’s views on money are well 


able 


| known, and little need be said here except to repeat the criti- 


cism that he appears to be too hopeful of the results which 

would result from the application of a formula. The part 

dealing with trade crises is least likely to excite dispute. 
Percy Ripiey. 


OF A 


ESSAYS BIOLOGIST.* 


TERE are philosophical problems which perplex the simplest 


of us, and at times their solution seems beyond our individual 
strength. Then it is our instinct to seek assistance from some 
authorized source which has generally been, in the 
religious. The priest, as the repository of the divine will, 
is naturally regarded as an expert on questions of truth. 
The sensational rise in the importance of natural science in 


past, 


the last century gave great weight to another form of authority, 
co-existent perhaps with religion, or even its predecessor, 
which in its primitive form we recognize as magic. For the 
fundamental distinction between the priest and the magician 
is that the former derives his authority from without, it is 
inspirational ; the latter’s is experimental, and derives what 
power it may have from the successful observation of cause and 
effect in natural phenomena. The magician was the forbear 
of the modern scientist, and in saying that we throw no slut 
on the great and noble lives which have been spent in that 
disinterested labour. The harm has always been done by the 
ignorant tribesmen, who demand charms instead of facts, who 
given a piece of rattle-snake to relieve their indigestion, wear 
it round their neck to scare off demons, or even apply the 
theory of natural selection as a remedy for a moral disorder. 
We have not here to consider Mr. Julian Huxley as an 
expert in the technique of biology. In the most ambitious of 
these essays he deals with philosophical questions in the light 
of a fervid belief in the efficacy of reasoning from biological 
data, and in the others treats of his special knowledge in a way 
to enlighten the layman. In the first essay he applies himself 
to determining whether or not the idea of progress has a justill- 
cation in the observed phenomena of biology. Progress, to 
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the modern sceptic, is as urgent a craving as ever the certainty 
of siete ras to a believer. 

‘I shall try ’’ (he writes) “to point out that since motion in 

this direction (the main direction in evolution) has led to the 
production of an increasing intensity of qualities which we are 
unanimous in calling valuable, since in other words the application 
of our seale of values tends in the same direction as has the march 
of evolutionary history ; that therefore we are justified in calling 
this direction progressive, and indeed logically compelled to give 
to motion in this direction a name which, like progress, implies 
the idea of value.” 
But, since we are marching willy-nilly—that we think Mr. 
Huxley cannot deny—our ideas on the value of the route are 
not of much consequence. We are truly compelled to name that 
direction progressive, but the compulsion robs the word of any 
philosophical meaning. It is like the signature of one bankrupt 
guaranteeing another's credit. Mr. Huxley has attempted a 
reconciliation which no one has yet effected. Either the 
meaning of life resides entirely within the physical organism, 
in which case sauve qui peut, or life is a tool used for some 
Each position is tenable, but to replace the 
Iam,” by the biological ** Iam, therefore, 
IT think,” is to bring the whole pack of cards toppling down on 
our heads and with it, incidentally, the foundation on which 
the experimental method was built. 

The explanation of the inconclusiveness of this essay, and 
of the one on the relation between Science and Religion, is to be 
found in the fact that Mr. Huxley is an amateur of philosophy, 
though a trained biologist. The latter qualification gives 


spiritual end. 
* I think, therefore, 





him no more command of general ideas than philately would | 


have done, 
(far from it), but that the methods of natural science are of no 
more use to philosophic thinking than to poetic creation. 
When, however, he writes on the relations between Biology 
and Sociology his own gifts are reinforced by his training, for 
the two sciences meet on common ground. For the same 
reason * An Essay on Bird-Mind ” is a remarkably happy piece 
of work, in a simple, descriptive style and the result of first-hand 
observation of, for instance, the courting ceremonies of water- 
fowl. We must also mention the essay, “* Sex-Biology and 
Sex-Psychology ” as an extremely bold piece of work. The 
subject, the interaction of the biological functions of sex with 
its psychological manifestations, is one to tempt the speculator 
to formulate dangerous conclusions. Mr. Huxley maintains 
the balance fairly between fact and hypothesis and contents 
himself with driving through this vast tangle a number of 
paths by means of which the reader obtains a clear insight 
into these problems, and is not left with a few dogmatic 
statements and no understanding. By thus bringing recent 
and specialized knowledge within the range of the ordinary 
thoughtful person he has placed us in his debt. 


HISTORY TO MEASURE.* 
Joun Bucauan is not the first editor who has attempted 
to force the histories of all the nations of the world into 
uniform volumes. There is a fatal fascination about the 
idea. The set would look so well in the library shelves! 
But the diflicultics are so enormous. and so obvious on a 
moment's reflection, that one is left wondering that any 
editor or publisher should ever have had the courage to 
persist in the project. Of the history of some nations 
we know next to nothing, of others only too much. ‘To 
cut them all to shape is like trying to design a pair of trousers 


Mr. 


that shall fit all mankind—pigmics and giants, stout and 
thin. For in this series Ireland must be given the same 


space as France, and the history of British America, which 
began in the sixteenth century after Christ, must take as 
long in the telling as the history of India which cannot be 
understood unless you begin not later (eertainly) than 
Alexander the Great. 

To get over this difficulty, Mr. Buchan adopts various 
devices. He gives Great Britain two volumes, for instance ; 
but to extend a similar privilege to any other nation would 
tiestroy the symmetry of his series, so France gets only one. 
To vary our metaphor he cuts the long legs of India to fit 
his Procrustean bed by the single process of hacking off 
the feet, and arriving at the battle of Plassey on page 75. 
This is, perhaps, excusable ; for the avowed object of the 
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series, as stated in the editor's general introduction, is to 
chronicle only “ those movements of the past of which the 
effect is not yet exhausted and which are still potent for 
the peace and comfort of the present.” As to which events 


fall under this category, Mr. Buchan is the judge; and 
in the case of India, whose most recent “ movements” are 
often inexplicable to Western eyes, I gladly leave the task 


to him. But when we find him racking and stretching the 
abbreviated limbs of Ireland, Jugo-Slavia or Canada to 
fit a bed which France herself has lain upon, it is diffieult 
to avoid the suspicion that in pronouncing judgment on 


the relative values of historical events he has been not a 
little influenced by what editors call “ considerations of 
space.’ Otherwise, is it conceivable that he would have 


allowed his contributors to give a page and a-half to the 
skirmish on the Chateauguay River in 1812, when a handful 
of French-Canadians and Indians very gallantly defeated 
six thousand Americans at a trifling loss, and dismiss the 
battle of Waterloo in two lines? It would be insulting 
Mr. Buchan to suggest that this is his sober estimate of the 
relative importance of the two encounters, or of their 
* potency * in modern times. The truth is that the whole 
method is wrong. You have to fill up the Canadian volunx 
somchow ; you have to make the French volume fit its 
space. The editor has his eye all the time on the 
bookshelves, and never sees the absurdities into which he is 
stumbling at every step. 

In the result, the nations with the shortest histories come 
off best. The volume on British America is easily the most 
readable of those which lie before me as I write, in spite of 
admirable contributions by Sir Frederick Maurice, Sir Ceorge 
Aston and others to the two volumes on Great Britain, 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, who contributes the history of Canada 
up to the Great War, and Professor W. S. Wallace, of Toronto, 
who carries it on from there, have had plenty of room in which 
to spread themselves, and have made good and lively use of it. 
Mr. Bradley would have liked even more space for his account 
of the American invasion of 1812, which was so gloriously 
defeated by the small British garrisons and the loyal 
Canadians who aided them. It has always been dealt with 
rather summarily :-— 

* American historians have so treated it for obvious reasons. 
Our own, absorbed in the Napoleonic wars and bored by numerically 
small movements in remote, unfamiliar scenes they cannot visualise, 
have never attempted to understand it. The bare incidents are 
perfunctorily related, while, following American writers, a few 
American victories in frigate duels, which had hardly more effect 
on the war and its vital issue than so many yacht-races, are duly 
chronicled as an offset to these reverses by land.” 


library 


** jiberty-loving slave: 
this invasion. 
manages to 
volume on 


Mr. Bradley hits out vigorously at the 
owners” of the South, who engineered 
Altogether—having plenty of elbow-room—he 
enjoy himself. The bulk of the history in the 
Great Britain is written by the Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland, who gives a prominence to events north of the 
Tweed which is no doubt justified, will probably 
surprise most English readers. 

It should be added that the story of the Great 
fully dealt with in every volume, and that attached to each 
there is 2 brief but useful section on economics. The 
series is not without value as a work of reference, but suffers 
severely, from this point of view, from the inexcusable 
parelessness of the indexing. 'The indexes are very brief and 
appear to have been compiled without any plan. Mr. J. M. 
Keynes appears, but not the Duke of Wellington ; Mr. Lloyd 
George, but not Napoleon Buonaparte; Ashley (of thi 
Cabal) but not Marlborough. Lord Kitchener is anothei 
absentee. Z. 


but 


War is very 


MR. FORD AND THE MUSES.* 

Mr. Forp yuust have enjoyed writing this book enormously. 

That precise and Deantiful stylist, whom we once knew as Mr. 
Huelfer, has dropped the reims and allowed his whimsical 
fancy to curvet in humour and pathos, gentle tragedy and 
satire and fine fooling; but so excellently trained is that 
thoroughbred that she will neither throw her rider nor make 
any ungainly motion. Mr. Poore B. Bosphorus, “a poet, 
appearing also as Poultry Farmer, Pauper, Pantaloon and 
Parnassian,” is the central figure of a short history of one 
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in Britain, a history related, not in the great Victorian manner, 
put in a variety entertainment in four acts with harlequinade, 
transformation scene, cinematograph effects, and many other 
novelties, as well as old and tried favourites. The basic form 
of the whole book is Mr. Ford's familiar rhymed free verse, but 
a great deal is in witty parody of English poets from Chaucer 
to Lord Tennyson and Mr. Patmore. Mr. Ford is, of course, 
an impressionist, and when an impressionist really lets himself 
go it is impossible to extract a pretty, logical theme from his 
work, and, in a few words, say it is such and such. Here is a 
pie made of so many ingredients that a mere plum is utterly 
unrepresentative, and the reviewer, in his little corner, must 
pe contented with saying what a very good pie it is, what lots 
and lots of fruit there are in it, and how handsomely it is 
made; although this hardly him Horneresque 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Nash’s woodcuts are exactly right. 
the fascinating, illusive atmosphere of the book and wonder- 
fully repeated it. This is illustration in its highest form, 
being not so much pictures of scenes in the book as the repe- 
tition, in a different medium, of its very mood. But not only 
has he echoed the general mood, but he has changed with the 
changes of secondary moods, using a different technique in the 
illustrations as Mr. Ford has done in the text. It is a great 
achievement for these artists that, with all this variety, a 
clear unity is maintained throughout the book. It is, indeed, 
a technical but there is very genuine and 


gives 


He has captured 


tour de force ; 





beautiful emotion behind it. The frontispiece and the 
opening lines of the drama make together a most ignant 
expression of weariness, disappomtment, disillusion. Listen 
to the hollow reverberation of these O's: 
“Our hands are cold and our luck’s 
Out, 
Our stiffened thews refuse 
lo bear us about 
And who exn wonder 
After the rain and the road 
Where the nly gold about | i I 
Funeral 
And tl road, wet 
And the rain, « ld 
The last light in bands 
Thrown down the ve r 1; 
Rein-stiffened | Ti 
And the lat old 
loo much of a load, a the hat +: 
And our h s ea 
Out 
A» ony I [ 
MR. DE LA MARE’S ANTHOLOGY.* 
In this year of grace one looks askance at anthologies, much 


as an Englishman looks askance at the rain, of which, however 
useful a factor i 
he feels that he I 
to be put off by the 
that this one 


it may be in God’s scheme of the universe, 


Moreover, one is inclined 


2s had too much. 
cliché on the title-page, 
r children of all It was 
but never meant very much ; 


threadbare 
is intended * fe ages,” 
a pretty phrase when first used, 
unless it refers to the mentally 
What Mr. De La Mare really 


another, 


and means nothing now 


| 1? 
UniiKeCly. 


deficient, which scems 


means is that these are all, in one 
of sentiment, of 


Blake, Skelton, Dr. Watts, or Edward Shanks. Consequently, 


way or poems 


romance, whether they are by Keats, 


unlike most anthologies, this tempts one irresistibly to read 


t 


cover to six or seven hundred pages, known 


For Mr. De 


cover its 


from 
poems and unknown unlike, in one eestatie scance. 


La Mare’s mind is far too delicate to allow him to inelude any- 
would be 


+ 
thing which offensive except to the most arid 


temperament, and at the same time his choice is so catholic 
that he cannot but introduce even the most learned to new 
* Beauties.” He has, too, the courage not to exclude a 


work because the bulk of his production has 
become a byword and a joke—as Dr. Watts’s, for instances 
so clever that the apparent higgledy 


vers 


writer's best 


and his arrangement is 
of all kinds and periods produces 


pigcledy of poems 
definite cumulative emotional effect. For scissors-and-past¢ 


Embellished } A Buckels, 


* Come Hither ™ 


London: Constable, 21s, net.J 


| 














composition of this sort is not nearly so easy as some people 
imagine. 

By way of introduction he prints a long prose allegory. 
The very worst one has to say of it is that it is “ characters 
istic * of Mr. De La Mare ; one immediately falls under its spell ; 
and if the spell is occasionally broken by the unusual obvious- 
ness of the allegory, one must remember that it is, after all, 
an introduction and not a short story. 

At the end of the volume are some 150 pages of notes 
which, as well as little essays in interpretation, carry the 
spirit of romantic sentiment into the realms of anecdote. 

It is a noticeable blot on the fraternity of the Arts that 
as good musicians usually choose bad poetry for their libretto, 
so good pocts almost invariably hanker after bad illustrators. 


Mr. Buckels’ woodcut work is technically neat, but its 
spurious “‘ imaginativeness * sinks to the lowest suburban 
level. Poetry cannot be “‘ embellished *’ in this literal manner, 


and as drawings they are singularly empty. [It is a great 


pity. Ricuarpb Hucues. 
7 ry’ 7 2 
FICTION: 
en 
THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY.* 
Tue last thing Mr. Martin's title leads one to expect is a 
real physical journey. The false word “ incredible” that 


applies to so much that we dislike, so little that we disbelieve 
in, has, besides, an intellectual fantastical aroma : we cnvisage 
some startling mutation of the spirit, some new allegiance of 
the the 
demonstrably inhabiting a bird, or the 
Mahomet. But the hh 
d is k ffensive to credibility and 

i 


lt was undertaken by two abori: 


convictions ; soul of the authors grandmothe: 


author himself for- 
saking Luther for 
Mr. Martin is 
more prosaic than these. 
\ustralian women, called Polde and Hiapa, for the 
the latter’ 
Yukuta, 
sert. ‘* The sole 


journey with whic 
concern 





| urpose 
] 


of recovering son, Alibaka, whom an eld 





suitor, had got spirited away six hundred 
little book,” 


didactic intro- 


rejected 


miles across a dk motive of my 
writes Mr. Martin in an interesting if slightly 


i 
1 
| ' 





duction, “is to put on record, as faithfully as possible, the 
heroie love and devotion of a black woman when robbed of 
her child.” 

Since this is a theme which few novelists execpt Mrs. 
Harrict Beecher Stowe have cared to fi Mr. Martin has the 
field almost to himself, \\ may say at once that he makes 
the most of his oppertunity. One's attitude to native races 
in fiction is usua pre-determined by considerations irre- 


their customs are, 


vhether the y are i nal i tile, whether they are or a 
not cannib: Is l'} i abway unde 4 observation. To 
read of them just for themselves without reference to their 


power to hurt or their anthropological significance seems 








unscientific and alinost foolhardy Mr. Martin makes it a 
delightful experienee. Tiow charming ai the myths Wil 
which Polde beguiles the tediousness ef the march, and how 
reassuring the magic rit 

“*Tf the Rock-Pigeon men are tracking us, they will catch us 
up before the sun goes down,’ I l plice here was an old 
woman in I mp enee who Vv very wise. She knew how to 
do harm to her enemies and | to do rood to her Iriends. When 

li tl I { { Ale yea h Ol au i to the woods, and W 

she did Ll heard what she iid. She was half-blind, so J 
ild go « le eL it! rt ng I must sing the w« 
na rN Ul H ll alone be thie in ( down, 

The atmospl and aspect of the desert are vividly ce 
veved the cl terization is execiient; the treatment of 
the theme wl vith its vearnu for the absent, its insis 
i on primi ( sitions and affections. might have been 
tiresomely set ental, charms us with its tenderness and 
unt d pathos. Especially skilful is the blending of the two 
civilizations and t way in which Mr. Martin has been abic 





well as the 
and 


found a 





savagery of an 
Many 
version 1 


the spiri 


soverned by fetiches, totems taboos. 
blotted, | 


him; but 
must get told.’ We 


! 5 . t 
sheets were ie vys, before he 


please the story of Iliapa clung to his mind “as 


are glad that he persevered. 
L. P. HaArrTEey. 


lon; Cepe., (78. Gd,j 


one that 
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THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK.* 

Ir there were such a thing as an ideal type of American it 
could be said that Mr. Sinclair Lewis has taken his dimensions 
very handsomely indeed. The prototype of that conception is, 
alas! as remote as the Economic Man; but although Carl 
Ericson shines with a light that never was on land or sea or 
anywhere outside the pages of a novel or the giant-striding 
mind of a political orator, it is a great pleasure to meet him 
again in this admirable tale—for we have met him often before, 
though never so charmingly arrayed. 

The lad’s progress from his working-class home to Plato 
College ; his forced retirement from Plato owing to his support 
of a tutor whose enthusiasm for the theory of evolution, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells has outraged the authorities ; 
his descent into the world of labour and poverty and adven- 
ture ; his numerous escapades and quarrels and friendships ; 
bar-tender in “The Bowery,” travelling actor, chauffeur, 
tutor, reporter, store packer, motor boatman in Ontario, 
engineer in Panama, miner and kite-flier in Mexico, garage- 
owner in California: all this, under the persuasive flow of the 
author’s humorous style, becomes a vivid odyssey. Always 
he soon got tired of a job, and hiked off then to whatever 
chances lay ahead of him. Always his objective was aviation, 
and at last he achieved his desire ; for a year or two he was one 
of the foremost pilots in America. 

When his nerve failed him he retired from flying and met 
Ruth Winslow, one of the most charming women in American 
fiction. Carl's whimsical introduction to her and their subse- 
quent romantic excursions increase the charm of an already 
delightful tale. Ruth is a girl of a conventional upper middle 
class family. She lived in a house whose drawing-room * had 
the soul of a banker with side whiskers. In the hall was a 
mahogany table so refined . . . . it might have been the table 
by the king’s bed, on which he leaves his crown on a little 
purple cushion at night.””. But Ruth was not like her family, 
and she loved the wildness and originality of Carl, but for a 
long time she fears his low-class background too much to 
marry him. 

Mr. Lewis's deep love of America is constantly breaking 
through his story, but like all such lovers—and there are many 
in America—he is a stern critic. Naive and audacious, Carl, a 
most taking creation, is the mouthpiece of the author's dis- 
content, a running commentary upon the things from which 
redemption is sought, or towards which life wistfully glances 
as it marches on. 

Finer and jollier than Main Street, the book is worthy of 
the vogue which Babbitt gave its writer. 

A. E. Copparp. 


THE STREET OF THE EYE. 
One main difference between the novel and the short story is 
the question of treatment, and not mere length. Most English 
writers use the short story much as they use a novel, that is, 
the treatment is preponderatingly subjective, whereas the 
greater artists, Tchehoy, Maupassant, and Katherine Mansfield, 
swing the balance over to the objective side. Here is a group 
of stories in which the subjective method has fullest scope. 
Mr. Builett is unusually subjective, with the result that in each 
narrow space we scarcely get a real picture of his story ; the 
outlines are hazy, the backgrounds vague, the personalities a 
little tenuous. This criticism is in no sense to belittle Mr. 
Bullett’s achievement. 


for he has a good ** sense ” of story, charming humour, a wide 
range of reference, and an extremely fine prose style. 

The Street of the Eye has a theme that might have attracted 
Dostoievsky ; he would have made of it a novel stretching 
from here to New Zealand. <A fervent preacher reclaims from 
the streets a girl who has been thrown out to prostitution by 
her evil husband. The preacher takes her home. They live 
together. Soon he is haunted by the shadow of a minatory 
God, threatening hell ; and the preacher, although his religious 
spirit is unswerving, accepts his doom, defies God, and keeps 
his woman. A magnificent theme, but the writer's method 
leaves it all a little blurred; we are not caught up into his 
jmagination. 
duction, and only fifteen on the real story. “ Sleeping Beauty 
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has a fine bizarre notion, but its progress is too hurried ; the 
beautiful “ twist” at the end demanded a more leisurely 
treatment. “The Enchanted Moment” is deliciously 
humorous and full of fancy, but the suggestion of horror in 
“The Mole” is so sparely handled as barely to escape the 
ludicrous. There is far more power and success in “ Dearth’s 
Farm,” a very ghoulish conception. ‘* The House at Maadi” 
is the longest tale, and contains the best writing and charac- 
terization, but it just lacks the vivid interest of * The Street 
of the Eye” and “ Dearth’s Farm.” 

The convention of Conrad’s Marlow has been adopted and a 
certain parson Saunders relates several of the tales. This is a 
device scarcely suited to Mr. Bullett’s undoubted gifts. He 
has a lovely narrative style, but his figures lack some vitality 
that a closer and more objective treatment might impart. 

A. E. Coprarp. 


LIFE’S ANTAGONISMS. By 


Harry Tighe. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Butterworth. 
The sensations of one who has not previously met Mr. Tighe 
in literature must be, upon reading this book, those of extreme 
amazement. He is like a mercurial Mr. Arnold Bennett. Seen 
from another angle it is like watching a beef-steak pie being 
made. The choppy little sentences are for all the world 
like pieces of very nourishing meat, and the author flings 
them in generously, with a dash of salty wit and a solid crust 
of sense over all. It is a book about London, yet it is a eulogy 
of the country. London is shown in a kind of sick miasma. 
The author’s favourite characters fly from it, start poultry 
farms, marry farm labourers, live among African lions. Even 
Aunt Susan, a delicious person with a pungent wit, retires to 
a country cottage, where we leave her contemplating marriage 
with a farmer. Has he not presented her with a cauli- 
flower ? Is it not an infallible sign of matrimonial intentions 
when a gentleman brings to the house of a lady solid food ? 
And there is a good deal of truth in Aunt Susan’s philosophy, 
for man is a simple and direct creature, and just as the black- 
bird brings delectable worms to his brooding mate, so man 
nourishes what he loves. If one cannot resist recalling 
Dickens and Mrs. Nickleby’s immortal, ** Kate, my dear, 
another vegetable marrow!” that is not to say that Mr. 
Tighe is unoriginal, for Aunt Susan comes as straight from 
Nature as her cauliflower did from her admirer’s garden. 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD. By Annette Reid. 
C. E. Brock. (Cambridge: Heffer. 6s. net.) 
These are short stories of English country life, told with 
great charm and simplicity. They are practically all stories 
of frustration, and though the writer prefers to stay on the 
surface of her characters, and not to pierce very deeply into 
the “ heart with blood red-tinctured,”’ yet so far as they go 
they are true to life. It is life as seen by the innocent daughter 
of a country vicar or doctor, not as seen by a Tolstoy or a 
Hardy, yet it is real life. ‘* Martha’s Treasure ” is excellent, 
and the last story is quite perfect. Its tragedy is the eternal 
one of mistaken, interfering kindness. The woman in it 
simply wants her freedom, her cottage and the management 
of her own life. High-handed people arrange that she is to be 
looked after, to live with somebody else, away from her own 
home, to attain prosperity—and misery. Mr. Brock’s lovely 
little pictures give grace to the stories, and the book as a 
whole is fragrant with country content, and redolent of peace. 
It is also charmingly produced. 
SKY-LINE INN. By D. 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
*Sky-line Inn,’ in the foothills of the High Sierras of Cali- 
fornia, has been bought in a moment of enthusiasm by 
Théophile Gélas. Unfortunately it is a dozen miles off the 
beaten track, and he and his wife have lived there six weeks 


Illustrated by 


Hamilton Haines. (Eveleigh Nash 


without entertaining a single guest. Théophile, however, 
| besides being an excellent chef, is a man of resource. By 


There is great enjoyment in his book, | 


a strategy he obtains guests, and once they are there he is so 


' completely master of the situation that he marries them off 
; and makes his own fortune with ease. He is an amusing 


person. 


VIRGINIA. By Carlton Dawe. (Ward, Lock and Co. 7s.) 
The story of the beautiful lady who has a brute of a 
husband andof sheer boredom goes to a night-club, and causes 
a riot, from which she is rescued by the bronzed colonial. Their 
innocent intrigue follows the usual lines. Her husband dies 


| and Virginia suspects her prospective lover of murdering him, 


Ile spends over twenty pages on irrelevant intro- | 


| 


but eventually they are married and seek a new life together 
in a land designated by the author as “ the Never-Never.” 


By Margaret Burne. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


THE BULLYNS. 

net. ) : 

This story may be described as an account of an aggressive 

| parent and of the modern method of dealing with her. It 

may be doubted whether anybody was ever quite as unpicasant 
as Lady Bullyn, 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN. By 
Starling, C.M.G., M.D., Se.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
and Co. 12s. 6d.) 

A few years ago things were so much simpler ; every boy 
and every girl who was born into this world alive was cither a 
little Liberal or else a little Conservative—and there we were. 
Nowadays we find outselves willy-nilly either Socialists or 
Democrats, Reparationists or Nihilists . . . and Prohibition- 
ists or Anti-Prohibitionists. Whether we belong to those 
who would like to see Dionysus as extinct as Deinosauros, or 
to those who believe in making glad their hearts with wine 
(or at any rate in allowing others to do so, should they wish), 
it behoves us to remember that alcohol is an organic body 
with a known chemical formula, a body whose action on the 
living organism has been subjected to the close study of exact 
scientists. The Physiologist, the Pathologist, the Pharmacolo- 
gist, the Neurologist, the Alienist and the Biometrist have 
each investigated alcohol in the light of their particular 
branch of science. In The Action of Alcohol on Man we are 
presented with a work which deals with its subject compre- 
hensively from a purel. scientific, and hence impartial, 
standpoint. Both Prohibitionists and Anti-Prohibitionists 
will find therein powder and shot for their magazines, although 
it is interesting to note that Professor Starling and the other 
distinguished scientists who have contributed essays to this 
book appear to regard total Prohibition with disfavour. 
There are many laymen who opine that a purely scientific 
treatise must necessarily be dull; the book under review is 
about as dull as sparkling champagne. 


MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE. By 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Walter has endeavoured to make plain to the ordinary 
student such subjects as inflation, purchasing power parities 
and other post-War nightmares. This is the distinguishing 
feature of a book which does not neglect matters customary to 
works on foreign exchange. In the earlier part one is inclined 
to resent a little the detailed treatment of bills of exchange, 
documentary bills and credits, &c. It is, however, probably 
a good fault, as often in reading general descriptions of these 
instruments a student goes easily on without mastery of the 
facts. The book is obviously an outcome of practical experi- 
ence, combined with a thoughtful outlook on international 
affairs ; it makes short work of many current illusions, and 
a reader should become well equipped with up-to-date know- 
ledge. 

BRITISH ARTISTS : 
Rutter. (2) Morland and Ibbetson. 
(3) John Crome. By 8. C. Kaines Smith. 
Co. 5s. net each.) ~ 

Biographies of painters are usually very unsatisfactory. 
Even although we admit the important part that conflict in 
life plays in the release of the artist’s creative impulse, still, 
as members of the public we are concerned more with the 
finished work of the painter than with the psychological 
struggles which brought it about. Biographies which consist 
of mere detailed incidents are worse than useless—they are 
harmful. No one, however, can object to Mr. Frank Rutter’s 
treatment of the biographical section of his volume on 
Wilson and Farrington, for he has dealt with the subject 


Ernest H. 


(Longmans 


Hubert C. Walter. 


(1) Wilson and Farrington. By Frank 
By B. L. K. Henderson. 
(Philip Allan and 


purely in its relationship to the artistic development of the | ‘ ; ' 
postponed, and that in the meantime any recovery in 


painters. Of the two painters Wilson is, to an immeasurable 
degree, the greater, not only because of his actual work, but 
also because of the vast influence it has had on British painting. 
In the section on characteristics, development and _ style, 
Mr. Rutter, after insisting that “it is the treatment and 
not the subject that gives enduring interest to a picture,” 
goes on to show, and rightly, that Wilson “was a painter 
und not merely a landscape painter.’ This attitude is 
greatly contrasted to that of Dr. B. L. KK. Henderson in his 
volume on Morland and Ibbetson. His biography of Morland 
consists of finding excuses and reasons for the painter's bad 
habits, while he touches on the development of the painter 
only in so far as it concerns the subject matter of Morland’s 
work. On the other hand, although he gives second place 
to subject matter, Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith is a very partisan 
exponent of Crome, for, while he does not refer in actual 
words to Impressionism, he is obviously so keen an enthusiast 
of this particular method of painting that he is only capable 
of seeing Crome as a precursor of modern Impressionism —a 
school of technique which, more than any other, has been 
responsible for the lack of co-ordinated design and careful 
execution in most pictures of the present day. All three 
volumes are very inadequately illustrated, considering the 
number of unillustrated pictures referred to in the text. 
EQUATORIA: The Lado Enclave. By Major C. H. 
(Constable. 21s, net.) 
The late Major Stigand, Governor of the Mongalla province 


Stigand. 


of the Sudan, was killed when fighting against a large party of 


rebellious Dinkas four years ago. He left behind him this 
book, which bas been edited with a memoir by his old chief, 








i tations have been fulfilled to the letter. 


Sir Reginald Wingate. Major Stigand had written much on 
East Africa, but his last work, dealing with a region which 
few men know as well as he did, is particularly fresh and 
interesting. Thirty years ago we heard a great deal of the 
Lado enclave, which Great Britain leased to King Leopold II. 
so that the Belgians from the Congo might have access to the 
Upper Nile at Lado and Rejaf; Leopold in return was to 
lease a strip of land through Belgian Congo for the proposed 
Cape-to-Cairo railway, but was forced to cancel this lease 
owing to German jealousy. After Leopold’s death in 1909 the 
district reverted to the Sudan and is now part of the southern- 
most or Mongalla province, bordering on Uganda. Lado, the 
old Egyptian post on the Nile, has been abandoned as un- 
healthy ; Rejaf is now the chief river station. The plateau 
to the west of the Nile is fertile and has a cool and pleasant 
climate, ** but Europeans do not keep really healthy and appear 
to lose weight consistently.” Major Stigand’s account of the 
different tribes is lucid and sympathetic and will be of great 
value to anthropologists. It exemplifies also the importance 
of the work done by the few carefully chosen and highly 
trained young officers who administer the Sudan. In the old 
days the Lado enclave was incessantly plagued by slave-raids 
and tribal wars ; now it enjoys peace, broken only by a rare 
outbreak, such as unhappily cost the life of the author. The 
bitterest critics of our Imperial mission would hardly deny 
that British rule has proved a blessing to the natives of 
Kiquatoria, whose “ self-determination” almost brought 
extermination. We may draw special attention to the chapter 
on native customs, in the course of which Major Stigand 
observes that, while exogamy—the practice of marrying 
outside one’s village or tribe—has tended to pass on customs 
and inventions and to promote trade, it has also led to tribal 
wars and feuds. “It is sometimes overlooked,” he says, 
“that the making of slaves and drunkenness are indigenous 
African vices, which first contact with civilization may have 
encouraged but certainly did not create, . 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Epiror.] 
A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 
[T'o the Editor of the Sprecratonr.] 


Sir,—Although the influences operating upon the Stock 
Markets during the past year have been numerous and 
complex, there can be no question as to what has been 
the dominant factor. At the end of the year when 
the mind is full of the prospect of a Labour Government 
in the near future, it would almost be easy to imagine 
that anxieties of that character have been the foremost 
influence throughout the year. Such, however, of course, 
has not been the case, the dominant factor being the one 
which commenced to operate in the very first month of 
the year, namely, the occupation of the Ruhr by France. 
It was the British case from the outset that by entering 
into the Ruhr the European political and financial chaos 
was likely to be prolonged, that the day of effecting a 
settlement of the Reparations tangle would be indefinitely 


international trade would also be delayed. These expec- 
Inasmuch, how- 


/ever, as the French entry into the Ruhr was not in the 


first instance followed kind of estrangement 
between France and the first effect was to 
strengthen rather than weaken investment securities on 
the principle that with prospects of a trade revival 
checked. investment resources would tend to accumulate 
instead of being employed in new trade enterprises, and 
that lack of confidence would tend to concentrate those 
resources upon British Funds and kindred stocks. Conse- 


by any 


ourselve Ss. 


| quently the outstanding feature of the first half of the 


year was the great rise in investment stocks, cheap 
money during that period being a powerful stimulus. 


How ore atly the situation changed during the second half 
] 


| of the year may be gathered from a table which follows 


showing the movements of securities for the year. It 
will be seen that for the 
fall in capital values in the group of stocks selected by 
the Bankers’ Magazine of about £30,000,000, although 
up to the end of the month of April this same group of 
stocks had shown an advance of no less than £260,000,000. 

Then with the second half of the year came a consider- 
able change in the position. Early in July the Bank 
Rate was raised from 8 to It was advanced 
mainly because the merry game of speculation in gilt- 


twelve months there is a net 


per ce nt. 
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edged stocks was producing unhealthy conditions, while 
the fact that our rate of interest was fully 2 per cent. 
below that prevailing in New York was leading to 
American financial activities being to some extent 
financed in London. Proof of the need for the rise in 
Bank Rate was supplied by the instant effect upon 
securities, because if at that particular moment it had 
been a case simply of genuine holding of stock, we should 
not have had the same slump as that which occurred 
during the month of July. The slump was partially 
recovered, however, in the early autumn months when, 
moreover, there was a tendency to acquire industrial 
and semi-speculative stocks on the hopes of some slight 
improvement in trade. Moreover, about this same 
period feelings of uncertainty with regard to the political 
and financial outlook in Europe developed into something 
like alarm, although even those conditions occasionally 
helped investment stocks by bringing continental money 
here for investment. Finally, however, there came 
other influences which gave the downward tendency to 
markets. A random remark by a British Minister was 
incorrectly construed as an intimation that the Govern- 
ment was about to pursue some plan for inflation on a 
grand seale. The report was promptly denied by the 
Prime Minister, but not before it had led to some rather 
large withdrawals of foreign money and to some adverse 
movements in the Foreign Exchanges. 
markets recovered from the effect of that influence when 
there came the sudden intimation of a General Election 


followed by results which were completely at variance | 


with Stock Exchange anticipations. 

How greatly the year has differed from its predecessor 
in the matter of Stock Exchange movements may be 
gathered by readers who care to compare the table which 
follows with one giving an almost precisely § similar 
group of stocks which appeared in the Spectator of 
December 30th, 1922. It will be found that on that 
occasion there was a rise in the aggregate of £712,000,000 
of which £395,000,000 occurred in fixed interest stocks 
and £317,000,000 in variable dividend stocks. This 
year the valuation shows a decline in the grand total of 
£29,500,000, of which £28,300,000 occurred in variable 
dividend securities and £1,200,000 in fixed interest stocks, 
while it must be remembered that it marks a fall of 
about £340,000,000 from the highest point touched last 
April. 


VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR 
PAST YEAR. 


SHOWING 
VARIATION DURING THE 
(000°s omitted.) 

(From the Bankers’ Magazine.) 


TABLE 
AGGREGATE 























Nominal Market Increase 
Amount Values, Chang or 
(Par Dee. 17th, on th Decrease 
Value), Department containing Year Per cent. 
£ £ 
3,566,600 10 British and Indian Funds ., oe 3,2 6,787 0-2 
58,950 ® Corporation (U.K.) Stocks 16 Ol 
83,55 8 Colonial Government Stocks 325 O-4 
& Corporation Stocks (Colonial) 19.898 375 1-9 
7 Do do, (Foreign) SOG 643 4-9 
26 Foreign Government Stocks 5 2.546 — 11 
6 British Railway Debenture Stocks 196,478 1,304 0-6 
6 Do Preference Stocks 261,096 2,406 oo 
7 United States Bonds (Gold) «+ 128,895 7.055 7 
5.048.100 87 Fixed Interest Stocks a 4.165.709 1.165 0-0 
315,325 13 British Railway Ordinary Stocks 2Al OAT | 
is.900 > Indian Railway Stocks e cy 19.73 y hed 
&8.350 § Colonial Railways 115,187 8.173 77 
474,000 = 11 United States Railway Shar $26,915 isS Os 
141,200 20 Foreign Railways i j 84.652 v9 6-4 
59.685 13 British Bank Shares 173.213 1546 oo 
45,000 18 Colonial and Foreign Bank Shares Si .5uo 3400 1) 
18,121 10 Hrewery Stocks . . $5084 " 1-3 
17,750 7 Canals and Docks , 2 15.519 1 + 12-2 
146,916 38 Commercial & Ladustrial Shares IS7.280 O-1 
0.537 & Electric Lighting & Power 13.630 | 
15,100 ® Financial, Land & Investm’'t Shares 22.055 boo 0 
30.6580 7 Gas Stocks 28.34 5 ! 
9,348 17 Insurance Shar . ‘ii 108.25 vit lz 
58.204 14 fron, Coal and Steel Shares - ot ec 10 ; ! 
3,100 6 Nitrate Shares - os $165 42 10 
42,049 10 Oi) Shai Liv laa 2 ees } 
5.40 9 Rubber Sh 19 ” 6-7 
17.456 > Shipping Shares 24.574 1.059 i 
1.890 6 Tea Shares ’ 1379 > 
20,808 9 Telegraphs and Telephor 34 5002 2.876 
27,71 7 Tramways and Omnibus 12.544 6s 1 
29, 19 South African Mines x1 s eit 
28.735 6 Copper Mining Shares 35 530 13-1 
11,350 7 Mis ! is Mining Shares . rs | 1,000 0 
1 278 Variable Dividend Securit e- 2,090,861 is 44 1 
of t Grand total ee e+ 6,256,570 29,500 i 
But although in many respects the financial develop- 
ments of the year have been unfavourable, and while 
: : : : . P Rants Dhani 
among them must be included a decline in sterling— 


o 


Hardly had | 





the American exchange being more against us than a 
year ago—favourable features have not entirely been 
lacking. Prominent among them must be included the 
funding, earlier in the year, of our debt to the United 
States, an event which, however much as it has been 
criticised of late for political ends, undoubtedly strength- 
ened the credit of the country and cemented good relations 
between the United States and ourselves. Nor must 
too gloomy a view be taken of trade conditions during 
the year because having regard to growth in population 
and other circumstances, the real state of trade is not 
wholly indicated by figures of unemployment. With 
an improvement in European conditions it seems fair to 
expect a response in greater trade activity here and, 
indeed, towards the end of the year there have not been 
wanting indications of the stirring of the dry bones of 
trade. Nor must omission be made of another favourable 
development of the year, namely, a growth in the number 
of loans made to foreign and Colonial countries because 
we know how much of our trade prosperity in the past has 
followed these loans made by Great Britain to other 
countries. Finally, there has been a steady quiet liquida- 
tion of weak positions, so that in many respects t! 

financial and commercial credit position is better than it 
was at the beginning of the year. On the other hand, 
I am afraid it would be going too far to say that it has 
been a year in which there has been a great creation of 
new wealth or of any real improvement in the economic 
position of the country. If only for that reason, there- 


fore, it is scarcely surprising that anxiety should be felt 
with regard to the prespects for the coming year, about 
| which I hope to say something in my next weck’s 








letter.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artur W., Kippy. 


The City, December 24th. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
— 
PLAYS. 
[Note.—Readers should verify dates in the daily Press in case 
of reduction or increase of performances. 
The Lilies of the Field ., ee 8.t 


30—2.30 
light, witty and attractive. | 


Good Luck ai ei oe 


AMBASSADORS. 
, 


{A holiday play 


Drury Lane. §.0—2.15 





(Thrills, jokes, and cataclysms for the unsophisticated. | 
Haymarker.— The Importance of Being Earnest 8.30 -2.80 
[Whipped cream: unfortunately the produ has a 
heavy hand 
Ilis Masesty’s.— Hassan ee oT oe $.0—2.30 
[Flecker’s beautiful play, whose production will pl 
those who like The His-Majesty’s-Theatre tradition 
Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess _ .- 8.30 -2.30 
[A perfect thriller for the sophisticated of over sixtcet 
Otpd Vic.—The Chester Nativity Play and 
Dickens's Christmas Carol wis 7.30 
| Nativity play quite charming, CAvristmas Carol robustiou 
and hearty.] 
Sreminway Hawui.—Jean Sterling Mackinlay .. 2 th 
[Songs and plays for small children: particular! " 
dramatic version o: Beatrix Potter's The 7 
Gloucester 
Kincsway.—Twelfth Night and A Midsummer 
Nights Dream (alternating) .. wd 8.0. 2.30 
{A charmi well-acted, simple production ¢ 1 fii 
N lient for a child’s first Shakespea I 
I play is 1 successful 
MUSIC. 
December 29th.—Soctuwark CatTuepRaL.,. 
A \ 
December 29th.—Sr. Anne's, Sono, W.1.— 
Novello Choir .. Pe I as > } 
“eo “St Spirit wa iif ! t 
i, Weelkes and Holst, 4 rati 
Rector, 28 Soho Square, W.1 
December 30th.—QveeEEN’s HALi.—New Queen's 
Holl Orchestra ek a os 3.00 
{An attract programme condu li “ir H \ 
including Stravins! ele f i tod 
Jiavel i i 
December 280th.—Soutm Piracy Inxsvirer: 
Finspury, E.C. 8 ee oe 6.350 
[i * Sunday concerts are an untailing sou ( coo 
and often littl-heard aguusic, Admission sce ; 


| 
| 


collection,] 
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December 3ist. —AEOLIAN een Piano 
and Organ ia 
{Mr tackhrewitsch pl aysa group of Bach h pieces, ” Miss Ade la 
Hamaton and Mr. Frank Armstrong play a movement 
from a Chopin Piano Concerto, with the organ as 
orghestra. } 


5.30—6.30 


January 4th.—WicMore Ha.i.—Song Recital 8.50 
{Mine. Adelina Delines is a clever singer, and her inter- 
pretations cat be appreciated, for her diction is 
first rate. The programme is a judicious mixture 
of old and modern songs. | 
January 5th.—Sr. AnNNE’s, Sono, W. 1.—Christ- 
mas Oratorio 3.30 


Choir, full 


[Parts 1, 2 and 4 of Bach's cheery work. 
Rector, 


orchestra and organ. Tickets from the 
28 Soho Square, W. 1.) 


FILMS. 


PHILHARMONIC HALL, GREAT 
December 3ist to January 6th. 
the Apocalypse. 8.15 daily. 

[A iast chance of seeing the most p or of all films 

The Wolf of Tibet. At 3.30 and 6.15 daily. 
[A good melodrama with many picturesque snow sce lient Chinese 


1 actors, and Miss Collette Lrettel ad ‘Mr. Winar as hero 


at iit 


PORTLAND STREET.— 
Four Horsemen of 


AT THE 





ud heroine. Worth seeing | 
At True Masestic, Torrennam Court Roap.—All the week : 
continuous programme.—The Story of a Nightingale. 
[Parents might w choose this half nature, half fairy-tale colour fili n to 
how < ldren who want to go to the pictures, Three Wise Fools is 
rather full of thrills but fairly suitable for young people, and Cabbages 
and Things one of the “ Secrets of Nature” films, which is showing 
the first three davs of the week, must interest everyone, with its mar- 
vellous photography of the protagonists in the ternal war between 
the ichneumon fly and the cabbage butterily.] 
Ar tut Suepuerpd’s Busi Pavirion.—December 3ist to 
January 12th. At 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30.—Robin 
Hood. 
{Douglas Fairbanks’ big film is so well known it needs little recommen la- 
tion, Another good entertainment for boys and girls 


Ar tue New Oxrorp Tueatre.—January 2nd and 4th. 
At 2.30.—To Lhasa in Disguise. 

{ Dr. McGovern, tl ning Tibetan explorer, will himsclf explain the moving 
pictures taken during his expedition: should be a more than usually 
interesting travelogut 

Av tie West Enp Crvema, Covenrry STrrReer._ December 
31st to January 6th. Continuous.— Tents of Allah. 

{Monte Blue as the hero.} 

PICTURES. 
New Encuisn Arr Crus, 54 Pats. Mani EAst. 
[An exhibition of t sual msiderable interest. Notice later 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Che ext ly ij tant ibition of Van Goghs.] 
NATIONAL PortTrRAIr CALLERY. 
[Amongst 1 iwtacg jon 3a fine bust of Marlborough by John Michael 


Ryshach (7) « in from the British Musoum.,| 


LECTURES. 


29th to January 7th, 1924.—VicToria 
AND ALBerT Museum.—Lecture Tours 
of the Galleries for Young People by 
Miss K. M. Spiller and others ss 

Phere are, as we tours conducted by the Official Guide. 
December 29th to January 9th, 1924.—IK1na’s 
COLLEGE, STRAND.—Scientific Novel- 
ties Exhibition. Demonstrations and 
Kxperiments in Wireless, X-rays, 


December 


Liquid Air, Colour Photography, 

Growth of Plants, &c. oe -. 2—5 F-9 
\ thoroughly entertaining exhibition, and an unusual 
treat for young nephews. ‘Tickets from the Secretary, 
King Edward's Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, EC, 4.] 
December 381st.—Kine’s CoLL_eGrE, STRAND.— 
Dr. Sherlock on “* Man as a Geological 

Agent ”’ os oe oe oe 2.30—6.30 
Jonuary Ist.—Kine’s CoLLeGre, STRAND.—Pro- 
fessor E. N. da C. Andrade on * Atoms 

and Electrons ” on “ns -. 8.15—7.15 
tl lectures continur until January 9th, and the com- 


plete list and t an be had from the Secretary, 
King Kdware rd ~ ‘Ho 8] ital Fund, at the above address. ] 
















Wherever you see Pratts No.1 
label you have our definite 
guarantee that Pratts No. 1 
Spirit—unadulterated and auto- 
matically filtered—is supplied. 





The visible discharge indicator 
fitted to every Pratts pump 
enables you to see that the full 
quantity of Pratts asked for is 
delivered. 





















This is to Certify that 
this Pump delivers 


PRATTS Nall. only. 










One ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTD. 











S anwciaco 
Tancraco % 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL Co., Ltd., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1 





>. = OS” 
=> Som 


{ <p. ; ‘ S/ 
By Appointment to a v 5 H.R.H. The Prince of We 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 











GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LIN EN 


We manufacture and sell various lines ef beautiful Irish Lir 
prices, and for over 50 years we have been carrying ot it ord 
of the world. Our reputation is your guarantee. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 








Linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 





‘‘Facts are stubborn things.”’ 





LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


CRETONNES 


Usual Price - 2/6, 2/11 and 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price - 1/3, 1/6 and 1/11 a yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. Likerty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., W.1 
FOR THE LATEST 


FURNISHINGS 


visit the showrooms of 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Si & Co., i 








DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


LTD., 
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EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 
to remaining on hand) during the next 10 days at the following 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 

Per dozen. 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 35/= 
PORT, FULL, FRUITY, RICH .. .. 48/= 
SHERRY. LicHTGolnpEN .. .. .. 3G/= 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN... 5T7/= 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE .. - , .. 29/- 
GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY . 27/- 
CLARET, ST. JULIEN. ‘ia . «« 21/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottled in Chablis .. 36/= 
SPARKLING SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay .. GG/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. “ Golden Goblet ”.. 79/- 
CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” 1914..108/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR ..150/- 

> 

COGNAC. {eoGNAc. chateau ai BOO|- 


invaluable in case of illness. 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 38/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’ Ss 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great age @ 44. 








Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finstuzy Square, Leadca, E.C. 2, 
Please quote “ S.” 





| United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


FUNDS OVER 411,000,000. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 








ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 
effected during the current year 
will share in the division of 
— surplus to be made as at — 


31st December next. 





|196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES. 


























Po 


Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK §5/- 
for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During 51 weeks we have received 661,839. 
We must get 338,161 MORE. 


Will you be“One in a Million’’and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Lorp Harrowny, Gzorce F. Suner, M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Really Choice Pipe 
i} ] il “s Tobacco | 
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sur! ! vm, | = 
THE MEN IN THE: 
LOG SHACKS. . 


Picture them in their isolation and hard toil. 
There are thousands like them on the Western 


A Mere Sense of Justice 


who have gone out to make hemes for them- makes it necessary for a Great Mis- 


selves and their families. Far trom Churchor = slonary Society to care for its veteran 
service, they run the risk of falling away from = 


all religion. Yet they are our own kith and 
kin, fellow citizens with us of our great Empire. 
Have we no care for them? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL - 
CHURCH SOCIETY = THE LONDON 


now in its Hundred and first Year, seeing the terrible 


meni _ MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Centenary Fund of £100,000 


a most modest sum considering the vast fields to be 





mmm 
Wilt ANAL | 


nitiny 


workers and to provide for the needs 
of those broken in the great warfare 
for God and man. 


MU Tn) 


(founded 1795 “to preach the 





— What are YOU doing for = glorious Gospel of the blessed God *’) 
at are = : 

our brethren overseas ? = asks its supporters to contribute 

Cotten unten ted teh, tues 2 generously at the New Year to the fund 


Street, or to the Secretary: 


a 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. = for the support of those Retired Mis- 


: : sionaries, Widows and Orphans for 
$$ whom the Society is responsible. 


THE nae ancaere a doy OF : The fund helps to meet the needs of 


A Desperate Situation 
in Germany. 


Senator La Follette, in the Boston Transcript, at 
the end of October, says :— 


men and women who have exercised a 
pioneer Christian ministry for 30, 40, 
and even 50 years on the frontiers of 
God’s Kingdom in the lands of India, 
China, Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia 
and Papua. 





FUMIE. 


“The situation is desperate in the large cities 
where food riots are common. The crisis which 
is at hand involves possibilities too awful to con- 
template. It menaces more than Germany. 
Hunger is the firebrand of revolution. There is : 
no time for protracted debate. The case calls for 


iramediate relief. Delay means the possible over- = ‘ng 
throw of governments, dissolution, chaos, civil = honour when it is placed before them. 


war. . . . The need of Germany is no less 2 The LMS: Treasures ic Me. WH 


elemental and no less urgent than if caused by 


There are many generous people who 
may care to respond to this appeal of 


ANVUCIOSSUUYAUTSU COUTTS 





= famine or earthquake. The response from the = Somervell J.P. 

a outside world should be as spontaneous and 2 ? 

= immediate.” = 

3 The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, sagged = Contributions may be forwarded to 

3 berg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carrying out, 3 . 

3 under the Friends’ Council for International = Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 
Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle 2 L.M.S., 48, Broadway, Westminster 
classes, students, children and aged. : , z . . 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS - London, S.W. 1. 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


RA 


Si ‘way bé earmarked f 7 shecial = Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of 
purposes if .desired,- should. be sent fo the FR 9 5 
ae i Fe R yds | vie 10) ‘orm son 2 peed —_ = England.” 
Bishop London, E:C.2 
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TRAVEL, TOURS, &C. 











Nederland Royal Mail. 


FORTNIGHTLY PASSENGER SERVICE 
SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS and GENOA, to 


SUMATRA, SINGAPORE & JAVA. 


SHORT SEA TRIPS TO 


ALGIERS and GENOA. 


UNPACKED MOTOR CARS ARE CONVEYED FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON TO ALGIERS & GENOA AT SPECIAL 
RATES WHEN ACCOMPANIED BY PASSENGER. 
Apply to:— 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 














See the World 
in Comfort 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“EMPRESS OF CANADA,”’ 21,500 TONS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Round the 
World Cruise 


Under the sole management of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, 
BURMA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, JAVA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, HAWAIH, VANCOUVER, THENCE ACROSS 
CANADA AND/OR UNITED STATES, RETURNING BY 
ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMER TO ENGLAND. 
Passengers have option of joining the “‘EMPRESS OF 
CANADA " cruise at MADEIRA Feb. 7th, GIBRALTAR 
Feb. 10th, ALGIERS Feb. 12th, MONACO Feb. 14th, or 
NAPLES Feb. 16th. 


For moderate inclusive fares from London and return the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, or 

103 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
Or LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


ahbiwe 
appiy: 












































fo) 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 
WEST 
& EAST 
AFRICA by Seon ae 


‘ fo the iad 
Company at 
~ 
U N (@)y| 3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
CAS TLE = 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to VA 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 

MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 


Southampton, 
Birmingham, 
Lceds, Liverpool 
Manchester 


LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


and 
Claagow. 








Ritz Horen | 
PICCADILLY. 


Restaurant Overlooking 
Green Park. 





GRILL ROOM 


























SYRIA 


- ‘TOURS TO 


| eGYPrT, PALESTINE, 
and BAGHDAD. 


| 
| FROM 98 GUINEAS. 
| 
i 
| 
{ 








; Particulars from 7 
OVERSEAS BUREAU FOR TRAVEL, 
141 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 











BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Aipines, 


Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 

















ti 
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P. & O. s.s. MOOLTAN, 21,000 tons. 


TEN WAYS ROUND THE WORLD. 
P. & O. 


& BRITISH INDIA COs. 


THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO., LTD. 
THE UNION S.S. CO. of NEW ZEALAND, LTD. 
KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINES. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, PERSIAN GULF, 
SIAM, MAURITIUS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
via Suez, Panama, Vancouver, San Francisco, 
or Cape of Good Hope. 

PALESTINE, SYRIA, THE LEVANT, 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
SHORT HOLIDAY VOYAGES 
Ten to Thirty Days, 
SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
SOUTH of FRANCE, 
EGYPT. 








For Handbooks, Sailing Dates, Cabin Plans 
and all information, apply: 


CHIEF . 
PASSENGER OFFICE 














DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


Through MOROCCO & ALGERIA by Automobile. 
28 Days’ Inclusive Fare .. 
TOURS DE LUXE in 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, AND SYRIA, 


including Valley of the Kings and Tomb of TUT- ANKH- AMEN. 
Leaving Iondon January 21st, February 18th, March 24th. 


WINTER ON THE RIVIERA. 
Best Hotels. Best Rates, 
CANNES, NICE, MENTONE, SAN REMO, ETC. 


{66 4s. Od. 


| ESCORTED TOUR TO SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY. 


24 Days a — o. cae S86 0d. 
Leaving J] ‘ondon Janua ary 26th, February 2 3rd, March 29th. 


Send for Illustvated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 
84 Piec adilly, i A? 87 Gracechurch theeet, E.C. 3, 
26 pt ‘Street, E.C. 1, London. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 





BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS THE 


W.HLS. CIRCULATING ‘LIBRARY 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 





| books on all subjects of general interest. Terms are 


reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 





of leaflet giving full particulars. 


'W. H. SMITH & SON 


} 
| 


| 

















Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 









































= — \S : ——y 
| piavers | 
= = 
= O = 
=| Virginia Cigarettes | 
= These Cigarettes are made by the most = 
— modern machinery in a Model Factory = 
= under ideal conditions. = 
= The quality of the Virginia Tobacco = 
= in them eannot be beaten. = 
= IN PACKETS 2 
= 2D = 
a 10 for 8” = 
= YJ = 
= 20 for 14 = 
=i ~=s Also in “Ib Carp Boxes at S= [Ee 
= JOHN PLAYER & Sons, = 
= NOTTINGHAM. = 
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ESTAB. 1800. 








There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 
“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 





Speciality — Small Casks, 
vA particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 











13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 
Exhibitions. 


TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
69TH EXHIBITION. 10—6 Daily. 
5a PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery. 


HE ~ VINCENT VAN H EX 














GOGH EXHIBITION 
is open daily from 10 till 6 at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 


——— a 





Co et, Xe. 
N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 











__ Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. — 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
(University of South Africa, Grahamstown.) 


I HODES 


Department of English, ASSISTANT LECTURER wanted by March Ist next. 
Salary: Men, £400-25-£500; women, £300-25-£400, Assisted passage. 


Applications to be addressed to the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN (Chairman of the College 
Council), 
Rivermead, IMey, Oxford, 

not later than December 31st, 1923, 

For particulars apply to the 

SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2. 





. or JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

An election to a FELLOWSHIP founded in purstiance of the Trusts of the Will 
#¢ DUDLEY FEREDAY, Esq., will be made at St. John’s College on March 15th, 
1024. The value of the Fellowship is £144 per annum, and the tenure is for 
seven years. 

Graduate or Undergraduate members of the University of Oxford, or persons 
who intend to become members of the University of Oxford, may be candidates 
for the Fellowship, But under the terms of the Trust preference will be given 
first to candidates who are of kin to the Founder; secondly to those who have 
been born in the county of Stafford. 

Graduate candidates must have obtained certain academical qualifications at 
Oxford, the particulars of which can be obtained from the Senior Tutor of St. John's 
College, Oxford. Undergraduate candidates, or candidates who are not yet members 
of the University of Oxtord, must have attained the standard usually expected of 
Scholars of the College 

Candidates must send in to the PRESIDENT of St. John's College, Oxford, by 
January 21st, 1924, their names, ages, qualifications, as mentioned above, and 
testimonials of character; and they may send in, if they wish, a copy of a dis- 
sertation or dissertations, or of their published work, If the Electors decide to 
hold a written examination, information will be sent to the candidates as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the names. 


WHANGHAL MUNICIPAL 
Ke : - 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE, 





COUNCIL. 


ASSISTANT MASTER. 
An Assistant Master is required for this school. Candidates should be 25 to 50 
ears of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other recognised British University, 
tn y must hold Government Certifieates and trained teachers’ diplomas, possess a 
degree in Arts and be specially qualitied to teach English Grammar and Composition, 
Preference will be given to candidates who are prepared to take part in the athletic 
sducation of the pupils. Pay, Taels 315 per mensem without allowances, except 
participation in the Superannuation Fund, Agreement for 3 years, with increase of 
pay if the agreement is renewed 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s, 4d, ; exchange is, how- 
ever. liable to fluctuation 

Free medical attendance is provided by municipal surgeons, and employees are 
exempt from all municipal rates and taxes, 

First-class passage is provided, and half-pay during the voyage. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained of the Council's 
Ayeats, to whom applications should be sent. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK anp CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 






December, 1923, 





TATION 7 
OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, a Paper for Parents, Guardians 
Teachers, Workers, dealing with Trainings, Openings, Prospects, in every 

field of Women’s Work, also “ Appointments Vacant "’ and “ Where to Live” (3}d 
fest Soo, es an 3rd Fridays)—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russeif 








Lectures, Scholarships, Kc. 





= LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
[HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W.15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn - 
a . — _— G. ~_ oy M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
an Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, app! > Princip: 
_ R LAWnENCE 0! tion, apply to the Principal, Miss 


OMESTIC ECONOMY for ELDER GIRLS on the SOUTH 
COAST. Large, beautiiully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasure 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea, Girls from 16 years received for 
thorough training in Domestic Economy and may continue studies in French 
pianoforte, violin, singing, elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing. Pull 
particulars on application to D., c/o J, & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. F.C.4 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London, 
Founded In 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has been 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth 
The Grounds front bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The School 
is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Scicnce 
Department, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 


Bournemouth 
S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 














LTD. 





SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical ‘ripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Echolarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


}DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, 

4 Cumberland,—School for Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and 
Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provided 
cream, butter, cggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron,—Fer 
Prospectus app!y PRINCIPAL. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea, 
For ijlus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 











T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiiul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
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a RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294 
Full particulars on application. 
T HE 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public Schoo! lines 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance 
Universities, 
Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Ficld. tiding 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistresa: Miss F. M. 5. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Seh.) 
of eS * eee 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
DHE DUWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge tf desired 

yn Bs GRANGE, ae ae 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 

{HRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
A competitive Examination will be held in June, 1924, to elect 15 Boys and 
5 Girls, Candidates must be nominated before 3ist March, 1924, by a Member of 
the Council of Almoners, to whom parents must furnish evidence of need, character 
and ability.—Further information may be obtained from THE CLERK, Christ's 


CALDER GIRLS’ SC 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
S 1: HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. ©. DODD. 

garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESs. 
Hospital, 26 and 27 Great Tower Street, ELC, 3, 
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oo ae i : DVICE ABOUT HOOLS, f 
Hove Schools and Colleges. LA. HOME or on the CONTINENT, and Tt naan S$ earatanlaumere 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, ée,, 


pe THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER 
” (Establial hi od i863.) 


RIGHT HON. LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.MLG., ete. 
ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR E. TREMANTLE, G.C.B., ete. 


For the trainit z of Boys int t to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine 


Two years’ training counts a ne year’s sea-service for qualiiled Cadets 
Age limit 11 to 16 3 7 
COMMISSIONS GRANTED B) THE ADMIRALTY iN THE R.N. AND R.N.R 
For iilustrated prospectus apply- 
THESECRETARY, Thames Nauti rraining College, 72 Mark Lane, I 


CP tonnynens, F PREPARATORY SC HOOL FOR BOYS, 


ndon, E.C, 








TORRYBURN, FIFE Head-Master, F. G. WALLES, B Malver 
and Emanuel College, Cambridg nt Head Rea f St. Ninian loffat 
to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigilower as abc I 


rchool stands in its own lel gh tful er 
Reautifully rs 
light. Easy of access, ‘eae st 


is of about 90 acres overicoking the “Forth 
situation. Perfect sanitation, Electri 
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MESSRS GABBITAS, rHRING € co 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Teleph K nt 4926 

Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nes sol 
Principals tl country They \ so be glad to supply full inf it 
ertablishments giving a course of t Db bk y, 5 < 
Agriculture and Horticulti F 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


_——_ Authors, ¢ npeturiting, | &e. 
Roxarp M ASSEY, Literary Agent. 





vuthors ild « I with Ronald Massey if they have 
film r sale Phe I Ag y Los Anveles, the w i 
centre for Moving Picture Producti ‘ ; 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's ¢ mons, E.C, 4, 





BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER 
I 


fh DE 


° 
Authors’ MSS 





criticised and revised ypewriting and proof-reading 
mducted by ex . required for book and journal publication at home and 
ibroad. Transla French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken, 


Moderate terms. ries invited 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writins. 
A Postal Lesson xpert tuitie Recomme! by | : 


lf. HE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists | 2-4 ,, Tostel Lessons ape ee eeticne of muthne nip a7 ie) Aiboaee at, we 
of Junior and Senior Schools These provide education fer bovs 5 : : oo sod : : patient sceedomn P 
five years of a till the ent for the Army the Universities, hoa YAR Mone * V ont Joan ’10nNe , . — 
Hous Staaten ; nacices RA (Hons.). Cantab, (College Blue, Cricket 1D ARN Mone by = ur Fen. | niqgu po tal course 3 How 
Football Edit “ 5 hiest and most br t ui ith | Btinatrae } t Regent lustitut Dept Victor Street. § \ 
country.—-For Prospectus, ¢ pply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, | “ . ance bibs led on eRe SW. 1, 
ot aan ditties Mn ryP E " WRI HITE IN, 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 
M ARGATE COLLEGE + | paren PART, 14 Frewi Road, London, 8.W. 18 , 
| SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 7 ; iiesdaonbeniaen i A ae 
t f es 
a | JAR RISTE R S DAUC tHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per 
A. LEACH LEWIS, MA. (Pembroke College, Camb.). | -? pitti words : Re we Bre "New Maw, ee ne Ray eee 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.) = ae ocby, Wig ipersec ce Rais EN At = TS 
a TEN OR RT GIT RRR ATE IEA URLEE CREE RE. PETE ry rPEWRII ‘ING -ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reductioa 
ENDC OMB COLLEGE in endowed Boarding chool in the | juantity. Jlegible writing speciality. 200 testi ils, including Helen Math r’s, 
Cotewold H for BOYS. The aim is to provide Second: I tion inan | Est. 1909 Expedient Typing ( (1 ) Lower Clapton Rd.,E.5. Phone: Dalstoa 4z7@ 
environment W wil oura ndividual initiative and responsibility t ugh an | > ——S . ” , Trew 
enlarged freedor For particulars apply to the Head-Master, J H. SIMPSON M.A., | T YPEWRITI N G AND DUPLICATING. 
Rendcomb Colle near ¢ | ls. per 1,000 words 
poote BASE aS Plies ———e Miss NANCY Mel REANE r il Pa ra Avenue, Westcliff 
PR SCEORE CASTLE SCHOOL, | === caenaeece ; . ee a 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, Pe ter 
pr par 3 BOYS for Public Sch« nd Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H, M. RUSH | a ours We. 
13.4. (formerly Head-Mast f Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W —— = — eee Uneaten ee 
B i a TON, MA B.A Hiecalthy uation, 400 acres of woodland and playing field | ryRN Hi ID \I “_ S Lv ] ( KE A S [ ° 
on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Visited with N, § ISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
&c, | February 8th EGYPT, THE NILE, Tt ANKE AMEN'S TOMB, FAYOUM, & 
Fei I 20t! PALESTINE, DAMASCUS BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 
A Senfor House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in nection with |  EUPHR ATES, TIGRIS PERSIAN GULF, &e, 
the above under the charge of R. W. Bt RTON, M.C., B.A Boys are prepared March 6th ALGERIA-TUNISIA, Mot yur de luxe, 
for University Prelit and other cxaminations. For particulars and Prospectus | PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 
ply to th SE RETAKY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD. ] - : = ; , ee - — 
MASTERS Kk & RAINE.—A French Lady will receive PAYING GUESTS 
- = amare a in } beautiful tal t i Pours All up-to-date 
TEW QUAY COLLEGE, sORNW AL ee & es lent i ‘ ! i st 
pt Preparatory Sct for BOYS from six to fourteen q | 1 i Ww. 
ldeally situated, tacing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent | — - : - my = Aa@ein Me = 
Pore Leave FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
Preparation for the Pul S Ws. the R ivy, and the Oxford 1 Cambridge. und A cement Steamship I be found ¢ pag 1042 and 1043, 
Local Examinations lu -(] fied statf I Nurac- Mat ron I i¢ ;— — - — = ——————— a 
Garden, play tield 4 gz, et Entire char ‘ ul t if desired. | - of P.. 
darden, playivor iurther particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL | Financial, Xe. 
a 3 £20 ET a oR 
GP ES SATE RA iat Plena E FOR ME D IN. NS. Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
K E a. LY ( OLLEGE J AV iSTOC K.—R senenteel by the R! nd i t naged t he People’s Refreshment House ioene’ tion, 
Cour Magt g in beautiful situatior 349) f bove Ltd Take £1 Sh 3 1aximum d i 1 74 per ut per cent. Loan Stock. 
Pag besten yr Sy] al ENGINEERING iass for NAVAL ‘CADETS. | P.RH.A., Ltd., St. ¢ | 31 it Str Ww. 1 


Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


1ANFOR WIMBORNE, 


CH 00 








J An Examination will be held during the last weck in May, 1924, for the awarding 
ot SLX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 o1 June Ist, | 
1024 I s under 15 ont ul date may compete for one of the Scholarshiy | 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full information apply | 
to the BURSAR 

P , re ny 
Pribate Cuition, We. 





SEYMOUR - forward 


Hse PION, Mr. CHARLES 
icu Prix 











i Lessons H lic Speaking a V ibulary ; 
FLUENCY and IDEAS EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
gthening Recitir J thing.—446 Strand, Char Cross, W.( | 
y 7" . 1 ° | 
VYFAMMERING (Miall’s Method).—English Public School recom- 
SS“ inendation.--Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, The Miall Institute, $ Red Lion 
c. Sanden WC. t 
i | 
Scholastic 





carefully considered 
an be obtained from | 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
experience 
h itional training, and ail forms of 
ro 7 = " occupation at yme and abroad. 
CS AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
) SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 *Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 
vHOOLS FoR BOYS awnop IRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING ‘DELI ATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-t« -date knowledye of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and wh es CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) ctuses and ustworthy Infcrmation. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, Ec 4. 

Telephone: Central 5053, 


Agencies. 
| 

C {CH OOLS Information and 
S auy | 


4 UTOR 
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'ARS ON” Bz 
Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 


all irs For patterns a1 { parti 
W ALTES h ¢ ARSON & SONS 





N OVERCOAT, SU IT, OR COSTU 'ME turned and retailored 





For descriptive t list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY. Dept Sp, Bt. Mart Ludga Hill, London, E., 4. 
id tv 117 llect 
USTLE SI ‘HOOLS Use ENE * (Regd.) on all 
i) j ug ¢ st Va tior \ vs tl i t i 
eatl ves labour, ¢ pplie ! j I} DUST-ALLAYER 
uy Vert Pla | sy W 4 1. 4 i Count 
AVE YOUR OW N ~ BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest. Motto, or othe wporated Artist ind original work, from 
£2 2s, Specimens sent HENRY Lb, WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, London, 


RE AL SS AVING. WE TUR SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
iN ( UMES jual t i Write f 1 p list or d 





ss 6 
LOND PURNING CO, (Dey , 
Ro dl I joa, N. 1 P Db $77 
RT TF IC L AL TE i cTH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
AS p to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 1: on 
Gold, £2 oe " Cash or offer by return If olfer not pted, parcel returned 
post fre Le I H Silve J y (broken or otherwi 
Satisfaction guar 


a 4 














1OC KROAt ALES effectually cleared by used in 
Ps the Royal P. ver fails in its purpe J 
post free from HO\ Ww ARTHS, $71 kK re Road ti ir 
Chemist _ including Army and Navy Stores aud all BOOT'S Br 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scribing the residences, & f numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive P R IVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &« Post free on application to Mr. A. v_ ‘STOR EY, 


Gencral Manager, Medical. &e.. Association, Ltd.,12 Stratiord Place, Oxford 8t., W. : 
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If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which | 


custs about £40 a vear, will produce £1,500 | = 


at the end of the term. 


Eq 








Assurance Society ° 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Commission. 


No Shareholders. 





The 
F ORTNIGHTLY REV IEW . 
CONTENTS JANUARY, 1 

BALANCE OF POWER Bb At R 
THE COMING ELECTION FIGHT iN FRANCE. By Joun BEL 
COLLECTIVE MARKETING IN AGRICULTURE, By I,. F. KASTERBROOK 
SPAIN AND THE BASQUES By A. Mt ¥N DAVIES 
THE ARAB CASE IN PALESTINE. By Capt. C. D NTON 
BYRON IN VENICI By CecIL ROBERTS 
tHE EAST IN REVOLT By Ariiit 1QORI 
THE ELECTION: WHAT IS TO FOLLOW ? 

By W. Pr WAN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
THE ANSWER OF DEMOS By J. A. R. MARRIoTT, M.P. 
tHE CASE FOR A LABOUR GOVERNMENT. By H. W. MAsstncuam 
THE NEO-GEORGIANS By ALec WAvGH 
OPEN SEAS AND CLOSED PORTS. By ARCHIBALD HurRD 
SECURITY. By F.R.H.S 
THE COST OF BOOKS. By E. B. CHance.ior. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited. 





! JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ARCHITECTURE 
RESOLUTION 


Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 10s. 6d. net 
A description of the welding tovether of 
H ASTRONOMY, PSYCHOLOGY 


AND EVOLUTION 
| TO FO 
| 





IN 


THE GREAT CREATORIAL STORY | 


IN BEING 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


~ THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 








BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System, 
“Anzmia and the Hair,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scolsman 
“He gives most reliab > = up-to-date inform ation 


all scalp and hair troul bles, 


upon the causes, and cure, 
—Lady’s Pictorial 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservati n and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convince ing.’ 
— Medical Record 


Send 2d. 


postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 





117 St. , George’ s Road, Bel; gravia, London, S.W.1 - 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
shed 1837. orpor 
Capital Ee and Issued ... i 
Capital i’aid up . z 
Rese Fund £ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor . £6,f ) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
DRAFTS ire GRANTED on the Ban's B ches throug! t tl A 

trai States and Dominion of New Zealans 1 I ELEGRAP HL REMIT. 
PAD “CES are also oe BILLS are purcha r or it 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed perio is on terms which poo ‘be ascer- 
teased on application, 


uitable Life) & 


} 
| 
| 
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| 
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‘What’s Wrongwith Marriage? ?? 





t= 

This startling question was asked the other day by = 

of England’s foremost Divines, the Rey. W. POOLE, | : 

Marriage, which ought to be the blessed st = 
excellence, is notoriously, in many instances, fraught with 






= disillusion, failure, unhappiness all round. WHY? 
Are those who fail in marriage particu larly wicked, « 
difficult” to please, unbearably selfish? In the vast majority of 
instances, they are not.e of these things. = 
But, when entering mai rimony, they were tragically IGNORANT = 
of things absolutely necessary to be known, and hence they ! l 
into calamity from which they might so easily hay » been 


Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS IGNORANCE. and 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Unto!d numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 
HCOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.” 
=. o dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to p l “ 
truction 0 _ been the task successful achieved 

lay "Beale in his remarkable book Sy 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH COD 


THE REALITIES ‘OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND W 
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